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UNITED  STATES  CROP  SUMMARY  AS  OF  JUNE  1,  1963 

All  vVheat  production  is  indicated  at  1,  084  million  bushels,  1  percent 
less  than  the  1962  crop  and  12  percent  below  the  1957-61  average. 

Winter  Wheat  crop  is  now  estimated  at  855  million  bushels,  5  percent 
more  than  last  year  but  14  percent  less  than  average. 

All  Spring  Wheat  production  is  forecast  at  about  230  million  bushels, 
17  percent  less  than  last  year  but  1  percent  above  average. 

Peach  production  at  73.  8  million  bushels,  is  3  percent  below  1962 
but  2  percent  more  than  average. 

Pear  crop  is  placed  at  20.  5  million  bushels,  down  30  percent  from 
1962  and  28  percent  below  average. 

Late  Spring  Potato  crop  is  now  estimated  at  23.4  million  hundred- 
weight, up  8  percent  from  last  year  but  8  percent  lower  than 
average. 

Early  Summer  Potato  crop  is  estimated  at  12.6  million  hundredweight, 
1  percent  below  1962  and  9  percent  less  than  average. 

Milk  production  for  May  is  estimated  at  12.3  billion  pounds,  1  percent 
below  both  last  year  and  the  average. 

Egg  production  for  May,  at  5.  7  billion  eggs,  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year  but  1  percent  above  average. 
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PRODUCTION 


Q-TQP  '  '  'Indicated*  *  'Indicated 

''^o^^T''    ^96?.    June  1,  ''^^^r^^''         1962     ;  June  1, 
:1957-6l;  ;    ^^^3      :195/-6l:  :  ^^^3 


Winter  wheat  bu.  :  25.7  24.4  24.7    997,  730        816,379         854,  542 

All  spring  wheat  ..  .bu. :  ---  227.532       275,  403    J./  229r  553 

:  Condition 

:Percent  Percent  Percent 

Rye  .:  87  84  80     

Hay,  all  „•  86  83  78 

Hay,  wild  ;  81  83  79     

Hay,  alfalfa  :  87  87  81 

Hay,  clover  and  : 

timothy  :  88  82  79     

Pasture  :  87  78  76     


1/  Based  largely  on  prospective  acreage  reported  in  March, 


PRODUCTION  (in  thousands) 

Crop  •  —  • — 

:     Average      :  :  :  Indicated 

 1_,J95T_.-Gi___2__^21^  :  J;  96  2  ;_June_l,_l963 

Peaches  bu.        72,130         U  77,895         U  75,789  73,840 

Pears  "    :  J./  28,  329  27,  080  29,294  20,  522 

Sweet  cherri-s  ton:         U  87  101  110  70 

Apricots  "  :       1/  193  1/  191  166  221 


1/ Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested. 
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CITRUS  FRUIT  PRODUCTION  1/ 


Crop 


Average 
1956-60 


1960 


196  1 


Indicated 
1962 


Oranges  .  . 
Grapefruit 
Lemons  .  . 


1,  000 

boxes 

122,  757 
42,  658 
16,  582 


1.  000 

boxes 

116, 635 
43, 300 
14, 340 


1,  000 

boxes 

138,  095 
42, 910 
16, 740 


1,  000 
boxes 
103, 095 
34, 700 
12, 000 


1/  Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion  of 
harvest  the  following  year. 


POTATOES,  IRISH 


Seasonal 
group 


ACREAGE 
HARVESTED 


Average: 
1957-61  : 


1962 


Ind. 

1963 


YIELD  PER 
HARVESTED  ACRE 


PRODUCTION 


Average:  :  Ind.  lAverage: 

1957-61:^^      : 1963  :l957-6i : 


1962 


Ind. 

1963 


vV  inter  

E.  Spring. . , 
L.  Spring  .  .  . 
E,  Summer 


1,  000 
acres 
29.  9 
28.  4 
138.  7 
101.  1 


1,  000 
acres 
21.  7 
24.  4 
108.  7 
87.  7 


1,  000 
acres 
20.  0 
28.  2 
1 14.  5 

86.4 


Cwt.     Cwt.  Cwt. 


163.4 
143.9 
185.  2 
136.  6 


191.  7 
140.  7 
199.5 
144.  6 


190.  0 
188.  1 
204.  5 
145.  7 


1,  000 

cwt. 
4,  799 
4,  076 

25, 521 

13, 772 


1,  000 

cwt. 
4,  160 
3,433 

21, 690 

12,  685 


1,  000 

cwt. 
3,  800 
5,  304 

23,  410 

12,  591 


MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Month 


MILK 


Average 
1957-61 


1962 


1963 


E  GGS 


Average  : 
1957-61  1/: 


1962 


1  963 


April 
May  . 


Million 
pounds 
11, 096 
12, 418 


Million 
pounds 
11, 232 
12,  429 


Million 
pounds 
11, 149 
12, 295 


Millions      Millions  Million' 


5,  642 
5,  664 


5,  649 
5,  728 


5,  651 
5,  727 


Jan.j^MaY_Incl_._^j_53,J96  54,J64  53,_864  iLJil  IL-PIL 

l/Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  not  available  for  inclusion  in  average. 
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P.   W.  Smith, 
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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  JUNE  1,  1963 

Prospects  for  vinter  wheat  declined  during  May  because  of  continued 
dry  weatlier  in  parts  of  the  Central  Plains  and  frosts  in  the  northern 
Plains  areas,  according  to  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.    However,  the  expected 
output  is  still  5  percent  larger  than  last  year.    Spring  wheat  production 
is  indicated  to  he  less  th^  the  large  1962  crop.    Seeding  of  row  crops 
made  good  progress  during  Via.'y,    Hay  and  pasture  crops  show  helo-''  average 
June  1  prospects.    Frosts  reduced  prospects  for  fruit  crops  in  the  pro- 
ducing areas  from  Virginia  northward. 

Winter  VJheat  Do-^m  3  Percent  From  May  1 

Expected  production  of  winter  wheat  for  1963  dropped  for  the  second 
month  "because  rainfall  came  too  late  in  the  area  centering  around  south- 
western Kansas,  southeastern  Colorado,  northeastern  ITew  Mexico  and  the 
Panhandle  area  of  Olilahoma  and  Texas.    Additional  acreage  was  abandoned 
during  l%y  in  this  critically  dry  area.    However,  rains  the  latter  half 
of  I'^ay  improved  prospects  on  acreage  outside  of  the  severe  drought  area. 
Frost  on  I^Iay  20-22  caught  "vrinter  wheat  in  the  blooming  stage  in  South 
Daliota  and  Nebraska  and  sharply  reduced  yield  prospects  in  many  fields , 
In  the  central  Com  Belt  States,  winter  wheat  developed  satisfactorily. 
Indicated  production  for  the  I963  winter  wheat  crop  is  855  million  bushels, 
3  percent  smaller  than  last  month's  forecast,  5  percent  larger  than  the 
1962  total,  but  ih  percent  less  than  average. 

Spring  wheat  seeding  made  good  progress  during  May  and  virtually  all 
acreage  was  seeded  by  June  1.  Late  May  frosts  set  the  crop  beck  but  damage  was  not 
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URE  FEED  CONDITIONS'*' 

June  1,  1963 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  f?^^  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65         Very  poor 
35  to  50  ^  Severe  drought 
Under  35  [^f  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOB  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


V.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


fMEG.   SRS   57-  63  (  6  )      STATISTICAL    REPORTING  SERVICE 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

June  1,  1962 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  EliD  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^3  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  SSa  Very  poor 
35  to  50  BSS  Severe  drought 
Under  35  BH  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERT  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  &   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEO.  SRS  32(6)      STATISTTICAL  REPORTING  SERVICE 
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severe  enough  to  cause  acreage  losses.    Surface  soils  were  dry  in  some 
areas  although  in  general,  moisture  conditions  were  relatively  favor- 
able as  of  June  1.    The  indicated  I963  production  of  all- spring  wheat 
of  230  million  bushels  is  17  percent  less  than  last  year's  large  crop, 
but  1  percent  more  than  the  1957-61  average. 

Temperatures  Fluctuate  Widely  in  May 

May  opened  with  record  low  temperatures  in  many  areas  of  the  Nation 
with  frosts  penetrating  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  Gulf  States.  In 
sharp  contrast,  record  high  temperatures  were  recorded  at  many  stations 
on  May  8  and  9  as  a  strong  flow  of  warm  air  poured  northward  nearly  to 
the  Canadian  border.    Temperatures  moderated  at  mid-month  but  cold  air 
returned  to  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  Nation  with  many  States  re- 
porting new  lows  for  this  late  in  the  season.    Freezing  temperatures  on 
May  20  to  2k  spread  from  Colorado  across  the  center  of  the  Nation  to 
Virginia  with  damage  reported  to  tender  fruit  and  crops.    The  low  tem- 
peratures during  late  Wfe.y  slowed  growth  of  crops  not  damaged  by  frost, 
especially  in  the  North  Central  and  Northeastern  areas. 

Soil  Moisture  Improves 

The  rapid  succession  of  warm  and  cold  air  masses  sweeping  across 
the  country  touched  off  periods  of  precipitation  with  violent  storms 
in  some  areas.    The  critically  dry  area  centering  in  western  Kansas, 
southeastern  Colorado,  northeastern  New  Mexico,  and  the  Panhandle  areas 
of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  was  seared  by  above  normal  temperatures  in  early 
May  furthering  crop  deterioration.    Rains  the  last  half  of  the  month 
brought  valuable  moisture  to  this  area  providing  favorable  seeding 
conditions  for  late  planted  crops  and  giving  new  hope  for  grain  crops 
on  the  acreage  still  standing.    late  May  rains  also  relieved  soil  mois- 
ture shortages  in  most  of  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
States  except  for  areas  from  south  Texas  into  southern  Alabama.    In  the 
North  Central  States,  rainfall  has  varied  but  no  serious  shortages  have 
developed.    Unusual  Mfey  rainfall  benefited  the  northern  Mountain  and 
Pacific  States,  postponing  the  threat  of  moisture  shortages  in  areas 
depending  on  stream  runoff  for  irrigation.     Little  rain  was  received 
in  the  far  Southwest  and  non-irrigated  crops  and  ranges  made  little 
growth . 

Other  Small  Grains  Advanced 

Winter  barley  and  oats  suffered  heavy  winter  damage  in  the  Southern 
Plains  areas  but  the  fields  remaining  matured  rapidly.    Combining  started 
early  but  was  slowed  by  rains  in  late  May.    About  one-eighth  of  the 
acreage  was  combined  by  June  1  in  Oklahoma  and  harvest  was  starting  in 
southern  Kansas.    Barley  harvest  was  undenmy  in  California.    Cool  spring 
weather  has  slowed  crop  development  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Seeding  of  spring  oats  and  barley  proceeded  rapidly  in  April  and  was 
completed  in  early  May  except  in  northernmost  areas.    Good  progress  was  made 
in  early  May  but  cool  temperatures  slowed  late  May  growth.    Frost  damaged 
many  fields  of  small  grain  but  the  earlier  strong  growth  enabled  the  crops 
to  recover  from  the  setback.      Flax  seeding  also  made  rapid  progress  in 
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Northern  Plains  States.    The  early  seedinc  helped  reduce  frost  damage 
"because  many  fields  had  reached  a  more  hardy  stage  by  the  time  the  freezes 
occurred.    Some  acreage  was  damaged  but  re seeding  was  well  along  by 
June  1.    In  Texas,  flax  harvest  was  more  than  90  percent  complete.  Rice 
planting  was  essentially  complete  by  the  end  of  May  in  Texas  and  Louisiana 
and  nearing  completion  in  Arkansas.    Water  shortages  were  hampering  de- 
velopment of  rice  in  some  areas. 

Corn,  Soybean  and  Sorghum  Planting  Well  Along 

Field  preparation  for  row  crops  was  \jell  advanced  at  the  beginning 
of  May  and  planting  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  early  in  the  month.  Show- 
ers and  wet  fields  slowed  progress  but  by  the  end  of  May  planting  of 
both  corn  and  soybeans  was  nearing  completion  in  the  central  Corn  Belt 
States.    Illinois  was  typical  of  surrounding  States  reporting  over  90 
percent  of  the  com  planted  by  June  1  -  nearly  two  weeks  ahead  of  usual. 
Corn  was  slow  to  emerge  because  of  the  cool  late  May  temperatures.  Frost 
around  May  22  killed  many  of  the  leaves  on  earlier  fields,  but  served 
only  to  set  the  crop  back  in  growth  and  few  fields  were  replanted.  Most 
soybeans  in  the  central  producing  States  were  not  up  and  escaped  damage 
by  the  frost.    Early  fields  were  damaged  and  some  replanting  was  required. 

In  the  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States,  corn  planting  was 
generally  finished  before  the  end  of  May.    Rains  provided  needed  moisture 
but  heavy  dovmpours  washed  out  some  fields  irith  replanting  underway  at 
the  end  of  the  month.    Soybean  seeding  made  good  progress  also  \d.th  about 
one-half  of  the  Arkansas  acreage  in  the  ground.    Some  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  growers  \7ere  holding  off  for  needed  moisture  before  planting. 

Sorghum  planting  in  the  important  Central  and  Southern  Plains  States 
was  delayed  by  dry  soils  earlier.    Heavy  rains  at  the  end  of  May  made 
fields  too  wet  in  some  areas  but  provided  much  needed  moisture  to  get 
the  crop  off  to  a  good  start  as  soon  as  soils  dry.    Nearly  one -half  of 
the  Kansas  acreage  was  seeded  -  ahead  of  normal  except  in  the  previous- 
ly dry  western  areas.    Oklahoma,  V7ith  heavy  sorghum  acreage  in  the 
drier  areas,  reported  planting  progress  behind  last  year  while  Texas, 
with  three -quarters  of  the  acreage  planted,  was  ahead  of  the  usual  pace. 
Planting  of  the  remaining  acreage  is   expected  to  proceed  rapidly  now 
that  moisture  is  available  for  germination. 

Cotton  Progress  Variable 

Eastern  cotton  prodiKiing    States  got  an  early  start  on  planting  the 
1963  crop  although  unfavorable  weather  has  handed  the  crop  several  jolts. 
Heavy  downpours  across  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  States  at  the  end 
of  April  washed  out  considerable  early  planted  acreage.    Record  breaking 
low  temperatures  on  May  2  also  damaged  cotton  acreage  in  these  States, 
Tennessee  and  North  Caxolina.      Replanting  of  considerable  acreage  was 
necessary.    Heavy  rains  again  caused  damage  in  about  the  same  areas  in 
late  Ifey  and  further  replanting  will  be  required.    As  a  result,  cotton 
acreage  is  irregular  because  of  the  widespread  planting  dates,  but  the 
crop  was  in  fair  to  good  condition  in  most  States  except  in  North  Caro- 
lina where  some  acreage  -v/lth  poor  stands  had  been  abandoned  and  the 
acreage  diverted  to  soybeans. 
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Planting  was  behind  last  year  in  Oklahoma,,  because  of  fields  that 
vere  first  too  dry  and  then  too  vet.    Approximately  85  percent  of  the 
Texas  cotton  acreage  was  in  the  ground  by  June  1.    Heavy  late  May  rains 
provided  needed  moisture  for  Plains  dry  land  cotton  farmers,  but  moisture 
vas  urgently  needed  in  the  South  Central  and  Coastal  Bend  areas.     In  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  cotton  progress  was  slower  than  usual 
because  of  cool  weather  in  April  and  early  V&y,  but  higlier  temperatures 
later  in  May  speeded  growth.     Prospects  are  generally  good  although  some 
stands  are  thinner  than  desired. 

Tobacco,  Peanuts  and  Other  Crop  Progress  Varies 

Tobacco  growers  in  States  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  tobacco  belt  have 
been  hampered  by  the  lateness  of  plants  because  of  dry,  cool  weather.  Some 
farmers  are  short  of  plants  but  there  appear  to  be  sufficient  plants  in  the 
areas  to  set  all  intended  acreage.     In  North  Carolina,  sharp  temperature 
changes  and  soils  too  dry  and  then  too  wet  have  resulted  in  poor  stands 
requiring  considerable  replanting.    Further  south  tobacco  was  variable 
depending  on  local  moisture  conditions  but  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  mailing 
satisfactory  development. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  peanut  acreage  in  the  Virginia-Carolina 
area  remained  to  be  planted  by  June  1.    Planting  was  ahead  of  the  usual 
pace,  but  dry  soils  slowed  development  until  recent  rains  brought  more 
favorable  conditions.     In  southeastern  peanut  areas,  planting  was  almost 
completed  by  June  1  and  early  fields  were  making  a  rapid  response  to 
recent  showers.    Planting  progress  was  ahead  of  usual  in  Oklahoma  but  a 
little  slower  in  Texas.    Rains  at  the  end  of  May  provided  needed  moisture 
except  in  South  Texas  growing  areas. 

Sugar  beets  were  planted  early  in  most  areas,  but  considerable  re- 
planting was  necessary  because  of  poor  stands.     In  spite  of  difficulties, 
crop  prospects  are  generally  favorable  with  blocking  and  thinning  active 
in  earlier  fields.    Planting  of  dry  beans  was  underway  in  late  I^y  in  New 
York  and  Michigan  while  most  of  the  acreage  was  seeded  in  western  areas 
by  June  1. 

Pasture  and  Hay  Crops  Below  Average 

June  1  reported  pasture  condition  of  ^6  percent  of  normal  was  2  points 
below  last  year  and  the  lowest  since  19^6.  Hay  prospects  for  19^3  declined 
during  IV&y.  The  condition  of  all  hay  crops  on  June  1  average  78  percent  — 
5  points  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  8  points  below  average. 

Cool  temperatures  and  limited  rainfall  slowed  development  of  hay  and 
pasture  crops  in  the  North  Central  and  North  Atlantic  States.    Frosts  in 
late  V0.-y  also  nipped  many  areas.     Premature  cutting  of  frost-damaged 
alfalfa  fields  was  reported  especially  in  the  Iowa  -  South  Dakota  area. 
Dry  soils  in  the  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  area  held  gro"vrth  below 
a  year  earlier.     Pastures  and  hay  crops  varied  rather  widely  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States.     IV^y  rains  improved  conditions 
in  Tennessee,  the  northern  parts  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  South  Carolina. 
Along  the  Gulf  Coast    hay    and    pasture    crops    showed    poor  develop- 
ment. Central    and    Southern    Plains    areas    had    insufficient  moisture 
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for  pasture  development  until  late  May,    Development  was  generally  ade- 
quate in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Western  Region,    Kay  rainfall  was 
light  in  the  Southwest  and  hindered  growth  of  non-irrigated  forage  crops. 

Spring  Vegetable  Supplies  Above  Last  Year 

Expected  supplies  of  spring  vegetables  are  5  percent  larger  than 
last  year  and  U-  percent  more  than  average.    Larger  supplies  than  last  year 
are  expected  for  carrots,  celery,  sweet  corn,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and 
watermelons,  but  the  I963  spring  production  of  asparagus,  cantaloups,  and 
strawberries  is  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Total  production  of  early  summer 
vegetables  and  melons  is  indicated  to  be  2  percent  smaller  than  last  year 
and  9  percent  less  than  average. 

The  prospective  19^3  acreage  of  9  vegetable  crops  for  commercial 
processing  is  7  percent  less  than  the  combined  acreage  planted  to  these 
crops  in  I962  and  3  percent  smaller  than  average.    These  nine  crops 
normally  make  up  about  93  percent  of  the  major  vegetable  crops  for  proc- 
essing. 

Spring  Potato  Production  Im.proves  During  May 

Early  spring  potato  prospects  improved  during  Kay  because  yields  in 
Florida  turned  out  much  better  than  expected.     The  current  estimate  is 
10  percent  larger  than  a  month  earlier  and  55  percent  greater  than  I962 
outpute    Estimated  production  of  late  spring  potatoes  is  practically 
unchanged  from  the  May  1  forecast  and  is  8  percent  more  than  the  I962 
crop.    The  first  forecast  of  early  summer  potato  production  indicates  a 
1963  crop  nearly  the  same  as  last  year. 

Large  Southern  Peach  Crop  -  Most  Fruit  Crops  Smaller  than  1962 

Production  of  deciduous  fruits  is  expected  to  be  smaller  in  19^3  than 
in  1962  and  below  average — more  apricots  and  California  plums  than  last 
year,  but  fewer  peaches,  pears,  sweet  cherries,  sour  cherries  (western 
States  only  estimated  on  June  1),  prunes,  and  nectarines.    Indications  are 
that  the  apple  crop  T^]^ill  also  be  smaller  than  last  year,  and  below  average. 
Apple  prospects  are  below  last  year  in  all  regions — particularly  in  the 
Central  States.    The  9  Southern  Peach  States  have  a  larger  crop  of  peaches 
than  last  year  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  a  smaller  crop  in  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

The  California  almond  crop  is  expected  to  be  46  percent  larger  than 
last  year.    Production  of  walnuts  in  that  State    is  expected  to  be  down 
8  percent. 

The  1962-63  citrus  crop  is  26  percent  less  than  the  previous  season, 
with  oranges  down  25  percent,  grapefruit  down  19  percent,  and  lemons  down 
28  percent.    Nearly  90  percent  of  the  oranges  and  95  percent  of  the  grape- 
fruit had  been  picked  by  June  1,    Supplies  remaining  for  harvest  are 
sharply  below  those  of  a  year  ago.    The  June  1  condition  of  the  1963-64 
(new  crop)  oranges  and  grapefruit  is  better  than  a  year  ago  in  California 
and  Arizona,  but  down  sharply  in  Florida.     In  Texas  and  Louisiana  condition 
of  citrus  is  extremely  poor. 
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Less  Milk^  '.Ohan  Year  7^go  -  .^g^^Qg;^ 

May  milk  production  in  the  United  States  was  12,295  million  poimds 
1  percent  less  than  both  a  year  earlier  and  the  1957-61  average  for  the  month. 
Cumulative  production  for  January  through  May  of  I963  vas  1  percent  helov 
the  corresponding  period  last  year,  "but  1  percent  above  the  5-yea^  average 
for  the  period.    Efeg  production  totaled  5^727  million  eggs  during  May  - 
practically  the  same  as  during  May  I962.    Egg  production  for  the  month  vas 
the  lovest  of  record  in  the  Worth  Central  region  and  highest  of  record  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  West.    Total  egg  output  for  the  January  through  May  period 
was  1  percent  less  than  for  the  same  months  last  year. 

WINTER  WHEAT;  The  I963  production  of  winter  wheat  is  forecast  at  855  million 

bushels,  38  million  above  I962  but  IU3  million  below  average. 
The  June  1  forecast  is  30  million  bushels  below  the  forecast  of  a  month 
earlier,  largely  because  of  reduced  prospects  in  the  Central  Plains.  Drought 
conditions  in  this  area,  becoming  evident  by  May  1,  continued  well  into  May 
taking  an  added  toll  of  acreage  and  further  reducing  yields.     Rains  near  the 
end  of  May  brought  relief  to  most  of  the  parched  Panhandle  areas  of  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  southwest  Kansas,  and  southeast  Colorado  but  much  acreage  in 
this  area  had  already  been  destroyed.    Unseasonably  cool  temperatures  occurred 
during  early  May  and  again  in  late  May  with  damaging  freezes  in  an  area 
centered  in  Nebraska- South  Dakota  with  minor  damage  extending  southeastward 
t  o  Ohio-Kentucky.    Much  of  the  acreage  in  this  area  was  in  or  approaching 
the  flower  stage  and  damage  ranged  from  light  to  extensive  in  local  areas. 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  of  2k. J  bushels  is  about  the  same  as  last  year 
and  about  1  bushel  below  the  I957-61  average.     In  the  past  10  years^,  the  average 
change  in  the  United  States  production  from  June  1  to  harvest  has  been  63 
million  bushels,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  23  million  bushels  to  a  maximm 
of  115  million  bushels. 

Kansas  prospects  remained  steady  during  May  with  improved  prospects  in 
northern  areas  of  the  State  offsetting  May  losses  in  southern  areas.  Many 
central  and  southern  counties  had  thin  stands  and  extremely  short  straw 
with  short  heads.    Much  of  the  thin  wheat  in  central  areas  was  filling  well 
because  of  late  May  rains  and  cool  weather.    However,  these  favorable 
weather  conditions  came  too  late  to  materially  help  the  riper  fields  on  the 
southern  border,     \jheat  in  northern  areas  was  filling  well  and  maturity  was 
a  week  to  10  days  ahead  of  normal.    Damage  from  rust  has  been  negligible 
although  still  a  potential  threat  in  the  northern  ai*eas. 

Production  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  was  unchanged  from  May  1  as  rains  and 
favorable  temperatures  about  mid-month  halted  the  serious  deterioration 
occurring  from  hot,  dry  weather.     Some  benefit  occurred  to  the  later 
maturing  acreage  from  the  more  favorable  weather  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  time  heads  were  filling.    About  one-sixth  of  the  Oklahoma  acreage  was 
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harvested  by  June  1  ranging  from  nearly  complete  in  the  southwest  to  .just 
getting  underway  at  the  Kansas  border-    Harvest  in  Texas  started  in  late 
May  in  southern  counties  on  the  High  Plains  and  was  underway  in  Northern 
High  Plains  counties  by  early  June .    Combining  in  the  Low  Plains  started 
in  mid-May  but  was  delayed  by  late  May  rains. 

Colorado  production  dropped  sharply  during  May  as  drought  conditions 
that  had  prevailed  during  most  of  the  season  took  a  serious  toll  of  acreage , 
Much  acreage  had  already  been  abandoned  when  showers  began  falling  about 
mid-May  that  slowed  further  deterioration.    Heavy  infestations  of  army 
worms  and  mites  caused  additional  problems  while  hail  damaged  numerous  fields 
in  isolated  localities.    Damage  also  began  to  show  the  last  of  the  month  from 
freezing  temperatures  during  late  May. 

A  sharp  reduction  in  Nebraska  production  resulted  from  far  below  normal 
precipitation  in  most  areas  until  the  close  of  the  month  and  freezing  tem- 
peratures on  May  20-22.    It  was  still  too  early  to  fully  evaluate  the  dam-age 
from  the  cold  temperatures  but  producers  in  southwest  areas  feared  that 
losses  might  be  severe .    Much  of  the  acreage  in  this  area  was  caught  in 
the  flowering  stage,  a  most  critical  stage  for  freeze  damage. 

Eastern  Corn  Belt  production  prospects  held  generally  steady  during  May 
with  excellent  yield  prospects.    Some  decline  occurred  in  Indiana  as  the 
result  of  freeze  damage .    Growth  and  development  was  slowed  by  the  cool 
temperatures  but  still  progressed  at  an  average  rate. 

ALL  SPRING  WHEAT:    An  all  spring  wheat  crop  of  230  million  bushels  is  forecast, 

based  on  June  1  condition  of  the  crop.    This  would  be  17 
percent  below  last  year's  relatively  large  crop  but  1  percent  above  average. 

Spring  seeding  of  wheat  was  accomplished  in  good  season  and  earlier  than 
last  year  in  the  main  producing  areas;  however,  in  parts  of  Montana  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  seeding  was  delayed  due  to  unfavorable  conditions .  By 
June  1  the  crop  was  all  seeded.    Freezing  weather  on  May  21  and  22  set  back 
spring  wheat  in  South  Dakota  and  parts  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin 
but  did  little  permanent  damage .    Soil  moisture  was  favorable  in  all  the 
major  producing  areas  and  irrigation  water  supplies  were  generally  adequate 
for  spring  wheat  in  the  West.     Conditions  in  North  Dakota,  the  major  spring 
wheat  producing  State, were  reported  to  be  the  best  of  record  for  June  1. 

Production  of  durum  wheat  is  estimated  at  ^3  million  bushels,  compared 
with  last  year's  all  time  record  of  72  million  bushels  and  the  average  of 
27  million  bushels.     If  realized  this  would  be  the  second  largest  production 
since  19^8.     Soil  moisture  in  the  main  producing  area  was  excellent  and 
crop  development  to  date  has  been  nearly  ideal. 

Spring  wheat  production,  other  than  durum,  is  indicated  at  l86  million 
bushels  this  year  compared  with  20k  million  bushels  in  I962  and  the  average 
production  of  200  million  bushels . 

ALL  WHEAT;    All  wheat  production  in  1963  is  forecast  at  1,C84  million  bushels, 
1  percent  below  last  year  and  12  percent  below  average . 
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RYE:    Condition  of  the  rye  crop  declined  3  percentage  points  during  the  month 

to  80  percent  of  normal  -  the  lowest  for  the  date  since  1956.    A  late 
May  frost  in  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska  hit  the  crop  during  the  vulnerable  head- 
ing stage.    Some  of  the  frost  damaged  fields especially  in  South  Dakota_,  have 
been  cut  for  hay  or  plowed  and  planted  to  other  crops.    In  the  eastern  Corn 
Belt,  rye  conditions  declined  slightly  but  generally  were  maintained  at  the 
high  level  of  a  manxh  earlier.    Dry  weather  severely  limited  prospects  for 
the  crop  in  Colorado,  western  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.    By  June  1  harvest- 
ing was  undervray  in  southern  Oklahoma. 

HAY;    Hay  prospects  on  June  1  were  below  average  for  the  Nation.    The  June  1 
condition  of  all  hay  was  78  percent  -  -  5  points  below  a  year  earlier, 
and  8  points  below  average,  and  also  a  decline  of  5  points  from  the  May  1  all 
hay  condition  of  83  percent.    During  May,  hay  conditions  decreased  because  of 
limited  surface  soil  moisture  and  late  frosts  in  most  of  the  North  Central 
States.    Conditions  also  declined  in  the  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic 
States,  with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Tennessee 
where  May  rains  improved  conditions.    Most  Western  States  report  slightly 
improved  conditions  since  May  1. 

In  New  England,  hay  conditions  improved  during  May  with  generally  adequate 
rainfall  during  the  last  half  of  the  month.    Yields  on  first  cuttings  in  Ohio 
were  lowered  by  below  normal  temperatures  and  short  soil  moisture  with  some 
alfalfa  weevil  damage  in  southeastern  counties. 

Growth  in  Wisconsin  has  been  retarded  largely  because  of  relatively  oool 
weather  and  increasing  dryness  in  southern  areas.    The  alfalfa  crop  was  report- 
ed d&m.aged  in  Iowa  by  frost  in  the  northwest  counties  and  premature  first  cuttings 
were  necessary.    Frosts  in  May  also  cut  back  alfalfa  yields  in  South  Dakota, 
prompting  early  cuttings .    Kansas  and  Nebraska  report  light  first  cuttings 
resulting  from  dry  weather  in  April  and  early  May  but  prospects  for  second 
cuttings  were  improved  by  recent  rains - 

In  the  V/estern  States,  current  prospects  point  to  about  an  average  hay 
crop.    The  June  1  condition  showed  an  increase  from  May  1  in  most  Western 
States.    After  a  late  spring  start  resulting  from  cool,  wet  weather,  hay  crops 
in  the  Northwest  showed  decided  improvement  during  May.    Dry  spring  weather  re- 
tarded development  of  non-irrigated  hay  in  Colorado,  southern  Utah,  and  northern 
Nev;-  Mexico.    However,  most  western  hay  is  produced  under  irrigation.  Stored 
water  supplies  are  generally  adequate  to  produce  a  good  crop.    First  cutting  of 
alfalfa  was  complete  in  the  Southwest  and  some  second  cutting  had  started.  Cut- 
tings were  generally  3  weeks  behind  the  usual  schedule  in  California.  First 
cutting  of  alfalfa  had  started  at  lower  elevations  in  Western  Mountain  areas. 

SUGAR  CROPS  (1961  and  I962  Crops  Revised):    Sugar  beet  growers  in  I962  har^/ested 

the  largest  crop  of  record — 18,2^0,000 
tons  of  beets --exceeding  the  I961  crop  of  17,704,000  tons  by  3  percent.  This 
1962  tonnage  was  produced  on  1,103,500  acres.    The  average  yield  per  acre  was 
16.5  tons,     0.1    nore      L-han  in  I96I  but  2.3  tons  less  than  the  record  yield 
harvested  in  1959*    Record  yields  per  acre  were  set  in  Ohio,  Kansas,  and 
Washington . 

Sugarcane  harvested  for  sugar,  also  a  record  crop,  totaled  19,231,000  tons 
compared  with  18,7^9,000  tons  a  year  earlier.    The  final  production  was  7 
percent    smaller    than    the    December      I962    estimate,    largely    as  a 
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result  of  a  mid-December  freeze  on  the  Mainland.    Damage  was  heavy  in 
Florida,  resulting  in  a  production  21  percent  less  than  was  estimated 
in  December.    The  losses  were  small  in  Louisiana  where  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  cane  remained  to  be  harvested  after  the  freeze.  Cane 
production  in  Hawaii  was  3  percent  less  than  estimated  in  December  19^2. 

The  1962  record  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  amounted  to 
557^000  tons,  raw  value,  up  5  percent  from  the  preceding  year.  Sugar 
production  in  I962  consisted  of  2, 58i^-,000  tons  from  beets  and  1,973^000 
tons  from  cane.    Havraii  produced  57  percent  of  the  cane  sugar,  Louisiana 
2k-  percent  and  Florida  I9  percent.    The  Hawaiian  cane  sugar  production 
of  1,120,000  tons,  raw  value,  was  exceeded  only  by  the  record-high  1955 
production  of  1,1^0,000  tons.    The  Florida  production  was  a  record-high 
because  of  an  acreage  ejqpansion. 

Sugar  beet  production  in  I962  was  valued  at  $2^6.2  million  exclud- 
ing payments  under  the  Sugar  Act--$i4-8.7  million  more  than  for  the  I961 
crop.    The  estimated  value  of  sugarcane  harvested  in  the  Mainland  States 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana  for  sugar  and  seed  was  $89.^  million  excluding 
Sugar  Act  pa;yTiients,  compared  with  $86.2  million  for  the  preceding  crop. 

APPLES:    The  I963  commercial  apple  crop  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than 
last  year  and  below  average.    Prospects  in  the  Central  States 
are  well  below  last  year.  5a  the  Eastern  and  ■Jestern  States  prospects  are 
down,  but  not  as  much. 

In  New  England,  bloom  varied  from  good  to  heavy  for  most  varieties 
with  the  date  of  bloom  somewhat  earlier  than  usual.    Dry  conditions  that 
prevailed  throughout  most  Eastern  States  a  month  ago  generally  have  been 
alleviated.    Bloom  was  heavy  in  New  York  and  pollination  was  generally 
good.    However,  there  was  considerable  frost  damage  on  May  2k  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Lake  Ontario  area.  The 
bloom  in  New  York  and  in  lower  New  Jersey  occurred  later  than  last  year. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvimia  and  Maryland  also  sustained  frost  damage  on 
the  24th  of  May,    Conditions  were  spotted  in  Virginia  with  prospects 
generally  lower  in  the  heavier  producing    counties.    Of  the  Eastern 
States  on]y  New  York,  Delaware  and  the  New  England  States  have  better 
prospects  than  last  year. 

In  the  Central  States  late  May  frosts  reduced  earlier  prospects. 
The  severe  winter  in  this  region  did  not  materially  damage  trees  or 
buds  and  generally  there  was  a  good  set  of  fruit.    Freezes  in  late  April, 
on  May  1  and  2  and  again  on  May  22  and  23  damaged  the  crop.    The  extent 
of  damage  and  influence  on  the  June  drop  cannot  be  determined  at  this 
time.    Apples  in  Michigan  were  damaged  less  than  most  other  fruit  crops. 
Of  the  Central  States  only  Arkansas  and  Mnnesota  have  prospects  better 
than  a  year  ago.    Bloom  was  generally  earlier  than  last  year  in  this 
region. 

In  the  Western  States,  prospects  are  spotted  but  point  to  a  crop 
belovr  last  year's  large  crop.    Excessive  rains  and  cool  weather  pre- 
vailed in  the  Mountain  regions  of  California,  throughout  Washington,  and 
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in  Jackson  County  and  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon,  hampered  pollination 
in  these  areas.    However,  good  crops  are  expected  in  Oregon's  Hood  River 
and  Milton- Freewater  areas. 

Bloom  in  the  Western  States  was  generally  late.    In  Washington, 
orchards  at  higher  elevations  set  better  crops  than  along  the  rivers  where 
bloom  was  earlier.    Hot  weather  in  ^^y  caused  excessive  drop  in  all  areas 
of  Washington.    Despite  the  adverse  conditions  for  pollination  prospects 
in  both  Washington  and  Oregon  are  better  than  last  year.     Outlook  is 
generally  poorest  for  the  red  strains  of  Delicious  in  Washington.  The 
Sebastopol  area  of  California  was  hit  hard  by  excessive  rains  and  the 
Gravenstein  crop  is  expected  to  be  short.    Conditions  were  relatively  more 
favorable  in  the  Watsonville  district  where  there  is  a  good  set  of  Pippins 
and  Delicious.    California,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  have  poorer  prospects 
than  at  this  time  last  year.     Late  April  and  VgLy  freezes  reduced  prospects 
in  New  Mexico  again  this  year.    Hail  damage  was  also  reported.  Prospects 
in  Idaho  are  considerably  better  than  a  year  ago.    Conditions  were  rela- 
tively good  for  all  varieties  in  Idaho. 

PEACHES :    The  Nation's  1963  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  73.8  million  bushels, 

3  percent  below  last  year,  5  percent  below  19^1,  but  2  percent 
above  average.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  the  smallest  crop  since  1958- 
Excluding  the  California  Clingstone  crop,  which  is  mainly  for  canning,  the 
remainder  of  the  U.  S.  crop  is  forecast  at  ^2.0  million  bushels,  down  7 
percent  from  last  year  and  12  percent  below  average. 

Production  in  the  9  Southern  States  is  now  forecast  at  18,170,000 
bushels,  up  605,000  bushels,  or  more  than  3  percent  from  the  May  1  fore- 
cast, and  22  percent  above  I962.    Each  of  these  States  expects  a  crop  as 
large  or  larger  than  in  I962.     large  increases  are  expected  in  Arkansas 
and  Texas  where  the  1962  crop  was  short.    Georgia  expects  a  crop  of 
5,800,000  bushels,  up  29  percent  from  last  year  and  the  largest  crop 
since  19^5-    South  Carolina's  prospects  increased  during  May  despite 
some  heavy  losses  from  hail  storms.    Dry  soil  conditions  prevailing  a 
month  ago  over  much  of  this  region  were  relieved  during  I^y  and  soil 
moisture  is  now  generally  adequate.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  was  in 
progress  as  far  north  as  Central  South  Carolina  with  peak  movement  of 
Redcap,  Cardinal,  ly^ygold  and  Dixired  occurring  from  central  areas  in 
Georgia.    Harvest  of  the  early  varieties  was  underway  in  Arkansas. 

In  California,  a  preliminary  forecast  places  the  Clingstone  crop  at 
31,878,000  bushels  (765,000  tons),  h  percent  above  1962  and  31  percent 
above  the  I957-61  average  of  2i4-,4lO,000  bushels.    This  estimate  is  for 
the  total  Clingstone  Crop  and  does  not  make  allowance  for  the  possible 
elimination  of  fruit  under  the  "green  drop"  program.     The  1962  California 
Clingstone  production  totaled  30,627,000  bushels  (735^000  tons),  excluding 
peaches  eliminated  from  production  by  the  "green  drop"  program.     An  ex- 
cessively cool  and  rainy  spring  in  California  retarded  growth  and  disrupted 
early  spraying  and  thinning  operations.    Considerable  loss  of  young  trees 
from  sour  sap  occurred,  especially  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  many 
trees  remaining  in  affected  orchards  have  low  vigor  and  reduced  yield 
potential.    Despite  these  conditions  the  total  Clingstone  crop  potential 
is  still  above  last  ^'•ear's  record  harvest.    The  crop  is  the  latest  since 
19^8  and  the  special  objective  yield  work  conducted  annually  by  the 
California  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service  has  been  delayed. 
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Note:    A  special  report  on  the  California  Clingstone  crop  V7ill  be 
issued  June  I'J ,  19^3  "by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Statistical  Reporting 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  the  California  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  office  Sacramento,  California.    This  Special  report  will  be  based 
upon  the  objective  measurement  survey  now  being  conducted  and  an  evaluation 
of  all  other  indications  available  at  that  time. 

The  1963  California  Freestone  crop  is  forecast  at  12,501,000  bushels, 
down  3  percent  from  last  year  but  slightly  above  average.    Harvest  of  Spring- 
time peaches  began  in  Kern  County  on  May  7  and  in  Tulare  County  on  May  17 . 
Because  weather  conditions  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  were  more  favorable  than 
elsewhere,  sour  sap  has  not  been  a  major  problem  for  Freestone  peaches. 

Peach  production  in  the  North  Central  States  forecast  at  2,1^5^000 
bushels  is  39  percent  below  last  year  and  65  percent  below  average.  Severe 
winter  freezes  and  spring  frosts  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  peach  trees 
and  fruit  buds  in  this  region.    Only  Michigan  expects  a  larger  crop  than 
in  1962,  when    the  crop  was  well  below  average. 

Prospects  in  New  England,  I.' ew  York^  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are 
also  well  below  last  year  and  average. 

In  V/estern  States,  other  than  California  and  Idaho,  peach  prospects 
are  generally  below  last  year.     Idaho  expects  a  recovery  from  last  year's 
near  failure.     In  Colorado,  January  freezes  and  spring  frosts  virtually 
destroyed  the  crop  except  for  some  survival  in  the  Palisade  area  of  Mesa 
County.    Production  in  both  Washington  and  Oregon  although  below  last  year  is 
expected  to  be  near  average. 

PEARS:    The  I963  pear  crop  is  estimated  at  20,522,000  bushels,  down  30 

percent  from  last  year  and  28  percent  below  average.     In  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  where  more  than  88  percent  of  the  pear  crop  is  normally  pro- 
duced, production  of  all  pears  is  expected  to  be  about  32  percent  less  than 
last  year.     Eartlett  production  is  estimated  at  12.7  million  bushels,  dovm 
33  percent  from  last  year.    Expected  production  of  other  type  pears,  at  ^ .1 
million  bushels,  is  down  I3  percent.     Of  the  West  Coast  States  only  Washington 
expects  a  larger  total  pear  crop  than  last  year.     Indicated  production  in 
States  other  than  the  Pacific  Coast  is  down  6  percent  from  last  year. 

The  California  Eartlett  crop  is  forecast  at  7-9  million  bushels,  about 
^5  percent  below  both  last  year  and  the  average .    Prospects  are  down  here 
because  of  very  poor  pollir-ating  conditions,  hail  damage  over  large  areas, 
and  a  continuing  decrease  in  bearing  surface .    As  of  June  1  growing  conditions 
were  favorable.     In  Oregon,  Eartlett  prospects  are  also  lower  because  of 
poor  pollinating  weather  and  mid-April  freezes  in  the  Medford  area.  Bloom 
was  heavy  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  but  unfavorable  weather  reduced  the  set 
in  the  lower  valley.    Prospects  for  other  pears  are  down  also,  but  limitedmainly 
to  the  Medford  area. 

In  Washington,  poor  prospects  for  Eartletts  in  the  lower  Yakima  Valley 
are  more  than  offset  by  increased  prospects  in  other  areas.     Indicated  pro- 
duction is  down  in  the  lower  valley  because  of  poor  pollinating  weather  and 
a  heavy  crop  last  year.     Other  areas  have  a  good  set  and  many  orchards  tearing 
this  year  had  no  crop  last  year.    Washington's  Eartlett  production,  forecast 
at  3^300,000  bushels,  is  up  l80,000  bushels  from  last  year.     Other  varieties 
are  up  150,000  bushels. 
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Michigan,  the  largest  producer  of  pears  outside  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  expects  a  crop  of  1,200,000  bushels,  dovn  300,000  from  last  year. 
Frosts  the  nights  of  May  22,  23  and  2k  caused  some  loss  of  fmit  and  may 
further  result  in  frost  rings  and  misshapen  fruit. 

CITRUS ;    The  orange  estimate  for  the  I963-63  crop  is  103  million  boxes, 

25  percent  less  than  last  year  and  the  smallest  since  1948.  By 
June  1  nearly  90  percent  of  the  oranges  had  been  picked.    About  11.8  mil- 
lion boxes  (mostly  California  Valencias)  remained  for  harvest  after  June  1 
compared  with  26.6  million  boxes  a  year  ago.    Production  of  grapefruit  is 
expected  to  total  3k, J  million  boxes,  19  percent  less  than  last  year.  Only 
about  5  percent  (I.7  million  boxes)  of  the  grapefruit  crop  remained  for  har- 
vest after  June  1,  compared  with  12  percent  (5.I  million  boxes)  a  year  ago. 
Estimated  production  of  lemons  (l2  million  boxes)  remains  unchanged  from  a 
month  ago,  28  percent  less  than  last  season.    Almost  half  of  the  lemon  crop 
had  been  picked  by  June  1. 


Citrus  Crops  -  Utilization  to  June  1 


Crop 

1961-^2    Cro£  : 

4.-:  :Remaining: 
Utilization  „ 

:     for  : 

:Fresh  :Processed:  Total  :  harvest  : 

12^2-63  Crop 

:  Remaining 
Utilization  . 

Fresh  ;Processed:  Total:  harvest 

!            Thousand  boxes 

Thousand  boxes 

Oranges  . . ; 

:  31,^65    79,034  110,499 

26,596 

23,689     67,559  91,248 

11,847 

Grapefruit . 

:  20,985    16,836  37,821 

5,089 

15,551     17,i^95  33,046 

1,654 

Lemons  . . . : 

5,955     5,475  11,430 

5,310 

4,318      1,574  5,892 

6,108 

Practically  all  Florida  citrus  axeas  had  sufficient  moisture  this  past 
month  for  good  development  of  fruit  axid  foliage.    Some  late  (June)  bloom  was 
appearing,    Hew  crop  fruit  sizes  from  the  early  bloom  were  exceptionally  large 
for  this  date.    This  suggests  the  possibility  that  harvest  may  begin  earlier 
than  usual  next  fall. 


A  survey  conducted  by  the  Florida  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service 
from  May  13  to  22  indicates  about  one -third  of  Florida *s  commercial  bearing 
orange  trees  escaped  with  no  significant  wood  loss  from  the  sub-freezing 
weather  in  December,  I962,    This  survey  indicated  24  percent  of  the  bearing 
orange  trees  will  be  severely  hatracked  or  butt  cut.    An  additional  5  per- 
cent showed  no  sign  of  life.    The  other  39  percent  of  the  trees  showed  vary- 
ing degrees  of  wood  loss,  ranging  from  minor  to  major. 

Of  the  Valencia  orange  trees  of  bearing  age,  38  percent  were  classified 
as  having  insignificant  damage.    Only  25  percent  of  the  early  and  mid-season 
types  were  in  this  category.    An  additional  46  percent  of  the  Valencia  trees 
and  53  percent  of  the  early  and  mid-season  trees  had  some  bearing  potential 
remaining.    The  percentage  of  dead  trees  was  approximately  the  same  for  each 
type  as  for  all  oranges.    The  other  trees,  although  not  deadj do  not  at  present 
have  any  bearing  potential.    Bearing  Temple  orange  trees,  about  20  percent 
of  which  are  in  the  Indian  River  area,  showed  44  percent  not  significantly 
damaged,  an  additional  24  percent  with  bearing  potential,  while  8  percaat 
showed  no  sign  of  life. 
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There  vrere  53  percent  of  the  commercial  p;rapefruit  trees  of  hearing 
age  that  showed  no  ^significant  wood  damage.    More  than  one-third  of  Florida's 
grapefruit  trees  are  planted  in  the  Indian  River  area  and  these  were  not 
damaged.    The  1963  SLirvey  indicated  that  20  percent  of  the  bearing  grape- 
fruit trees  will  be  severely  hatracked,  butt  cut  or  were  killed  with  two 
percent  actually  sho-;7ing  no  sign  of  life. 

No  breakdom  was  reported  in  types  of  grapefruit  trees,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  only  a  very  few  seedy  grapefruit  are  planted  in  the 
Indian  River  area.    More  than  ^0  percent  of  the  seedy  grapefruit  are  in 
Polk  County. 

One-third  of  the  bearing  tangerine  trees  escaped  with  no  signifi- 
cant damage  and  an  additional  ^9  percent  were  left  with  bearing  potential. 
Five  percent  showed  no  sign  of  life. 

Non-bearing  citrus  trees  were  injured  more  severely  than  bearing 
trees.    In  May  19^3}  20  percent  of  the  trees  showed  no  sign  of  life. 
Forty- two  percent  were  killed  back  to  the  bank  where  they  were  butt  cut. 

In  California  about  one-fourth  the  Valencias  had  been  harvested  by 
June  1,  with  most  of  the  oranges  in  the  Central  district  picked.    In  the 
Southern  district  harvest  was  increasing.    Harvest  of  Desert  Valleys 
grapefruit  was  nearing  completion,  somevzhat  earlier  than  usual.  Picking 
of  "other  areas "  grapefruit  V7as  getting  under  way  and  will  continue 
during  the  summer  months.    Growing  conditions  during  the  past  month  vrere 
exceptionally  favorable  for  lemons. 

New  crop  (1963-6^)  Navel  oranges  bloomed  later  than  usual  because 
of  winter  freeze  damage  and  cold  wet  weather  during  Lferch  and  April. 
In  general,  growers  expect  a  good  set  of  fruit  to  remain  on  the  trees  al- 
though the  "June  drop''  has  not  occurred.    In  Southern  California  Valencia 
oranges  bloomed  early  because  of  a  warm  February,  although  in  Central 
California  bloom  vras  later  than  usual.    Trees  vrere  in  good  condition. 
Grapefruit  bloomed  about  the  usual  time,  and  trees  showed  a  good  set  of 
fruit.    Lemon  trees  in  Southern  California  were  blooming  heavily. 

In  Arizona  citrus  prospects  for  I963-6J+  were  reduced  by  winter 
freezes.    Oranges  and  grapefruit  have  shoim  a  heavy  drop  of  new  fruit 
but  this  may  be  offset  by  larger  sizes.    Lemon  prospects  are  very  poor, 
and  some  trees  apparently  have  no  fruit. 

In  Texas  citrus  had  a  spotty  bloom  and  light  set  of  fruit  for  the 
1963-6^  crop.    Rains  during  May  stimulated  tree  gro^rth  and  the  light  crop 
of  fruit  wr-s  sizing  well. 

GRAPES ;    Weather  conditions  in  California  have  been  favorable  for  grapes 

this  seacon  with  abundant  supplies  of  soil  moisture  and  no  damag- 
ing freezes.    Cool,  wet  weather  during  April  delayed  the  bloom  but  con- 
tributed to  favorable  bimch  development.    Production  of  ThoEpaon  Seedless 
is  expected  to  be  Mgher  tlhis  year  follo\7lng  last  year's  lighter  than 
average    yields.      New  York  grapes  were  damaged  by  low  temperatures  on 
May  11  and    12  and    again  on  May  2k.    Grapes  in  Ohio  bloomed  a  few  days 
later  than    usual  and    they  also  were  damaged  by  freezing  temperatures 

New  growth  on  grapes  in  Michigan  was  about  1  foot  long  <?.nd  very 
tender    ^-i^qd.    low  temperatures  on  May       caused  freeze  damage. 
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PIXJI^IS  AM)  PRIMES:    The  forecast  of  production  for  California  plums  is 

90,000  tons,  7  percent  greater  than  in  I962  and  11  per- 
cent above  average.    Cool,  dry  weather  promoted  good  development  during  IVfey. 
Growers  made  good  progress  with  thinning  and  in  the  process  removed  most 
hail  marked  fruit.    Harvest  of  Beauty  plums  began  about  May  25-     In  Michigan 
prospects  are  poor  because  of  freeze  damage. 

The  forecast  for  California  prunes  is  135^000  tons  (dried  basis),  9 
percent  smaller  than  last  year,  but  about  average.    Rainy  weather  during 
bloom  hampered  pollination.     In  the  Napa-Sonoma  and  the  Sacramento  Valley 
areas  brown  rot  and  green  rot  reduced  the  set.    Prospects  are  better  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  than  in  other  districts. 

Prospects  are  for  a  very  light  crop  in  Oregon.    Cold,  rainy  weather 
prevented  pollination.     Only  in  the  Milton- Freewater  area  are  prospects 
good.     In  Western  areas  the  heavy  loss  of  trees  from  the  October  wind 
storm  also  cut  back  production. 

Initially  there  v/as  a  good  set  of  prunes  in  Washington's  important 
Yakima  Valley,  but  the  trees  did  not  hold  the  fruit  well  during  the  mid- May 
hot  weather.    Western  Washington  has  practically  no  prunes  because  high 
winds  last  October  caused  extensive  tree  damage  in  Clark  County.  Idaho's 
prospects  are  good. 

SW"EET  CHERRIES:    The  June  1  estimate  of  sweet  cherries  is  69,630  tons, 

the  smallest  crop  since  1956  and  if  realized  will  be 
the  third  smallest  crop  of  record.    The  current  prospects  are  down  a 
third  from  last  year's  relative  large  crop  and  20  percent  belov  average. 

Production  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  is  expected  to  be  10,500  tons, 
57  percent  below  last  year's  production  and  about  one-half  as  large  as 
average.    Michigan  growers  expect  only  7^500  tons,  about  60  percent  less 
than  in  I962  and  about  50  percent  below  average.     If  this  production  is 
realized  it  will  be  the  smallest  crop  in  Michigan  since  1955*    The  cherry 
crop  was  damaged  by  winter  cold  and  several  spring  frosts.    Severe  cold 
during  the  winter  injured  new  wood  and  young  trees.     Indications  are  that 
the  Schmidt  variety  was  badly  damaged  but  the  Windsor  and  Napoleon 
varieties  range  from  fair  to  good  condition.     Frosts  injured  buds  in 
early  development  stages  and  a  freeze  on  May  22-23  injured  blossoms.  New 
York  is  expecting  a  s\ieet  cherry  crop  of  only  2,800  tons,  about  three-fifths 
as  large  as  last  year  and  the  average.     In  the  lake  Ontario  region,  bloom 
was  3  days  later  than  last  year,  but  was  fairly  good  and  resulted  in  a. 
good  set.    Winter  damage  was  heavier  than  usual  and  spring  frosts  caused 
some  light  damage  to  the  sweet  cherry  crop.    Winter  damage  was  also  heavy 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  that  crop  will  be  short.    Prospects  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  for  a  crop  one-fifth  as  large  as  average.    The  important  Erie 
County  area  was  badly  damaged  by  below  normal  winter  temperatures  and  by 
freezes  on  May  1  and  ly^y  2^. 

Prospective  production  of  sweet  cherries  in  the  Western 
States,  at  59^130  tons,  is  31  percent  below  last  year  -and  12' percent 
below  average.    Only  Idaho  and  Utah  expect  larger  crops  than  last 
year.    In  Calif ornia, , harvest  was  active.   .Bings- were  expected 
to    be    at    a    peal:    in    San    Joaquin    Ccunty    around    June  1, 
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with  Lamberts  just  beginning.    Quality  was  excellent  with  larger  than 
average  sizes.    Shipments  were  running  ahead  of  last  year.    Royal  Anns  were 
in  short  supply  in  most  areas.    The  Oregon  sweet  cherry  crop  was  hurt  by 
continuous  cold,  rainy  weather  throughout  the  Willamette  Valley  area.  This 
resulted  in  a  light  and  spotty  set  of  fruit.    Favorable  weather  during  the 
middle  SJid  last  of  May  permitted  good  development  of  the  fruit.  Weather 
during  the  bloom  period  in  the  Dalles  area  was  conducive  to  a  good  set,  and 
a  fairly  good  crop  is  expected  there.    All  areas  of  Oregon  escaped  freeze 
damage.    The  prospects  in  Washington  are  for  a  better  than  average  sweet 
cherry  crop,  but  17  percent  below  last  year's  crop.    Poor  pollinating 
weather  plus  a  heavy  May  drop  has  cut  production  prospects.    This  is  partially 
offset  by  better  quality  and  larger  sizes  than  usual.    Picking  is  expected 
to  begin  around  June  20  in  both  the  Yakima  Valley  and  Wenatchee  areas.  Utah 
is  expecting  a  larger  crop  than  last  year  even  though  the  cherries  were  hit 
by  last  winter's  severe  cold  and  some  frost  damage  occurred  this  spring. 
Prospects  in  Idaho  are  spotted  and  varied.    Bloom  was  heavy,  but  occurred 
during  a  cold  spell  when  bee  activity  varied.    Some  frost  damage  occurred  in 
mid-April,    Production  is  expected  to  be  above  last  year  and  more  than 
average.    Colorado  and  Montana  both  expect  very  short  crops,  as  production 
was  curtailed  by  a  severe  winter.    There  was  some  damage  to  trees  in  Montana. 

SOUR  CHERRIES;    June  1  prospects  for  the  Western  producing  States  point  to 

a  production  of  10,690  tons,  26  percent  smaller  than  last 
year,  but  2  percent  above  average.    Only  Idaho  and  Utah  expect  crops  equal 
to  or  larger  than  last  year. 

Montana's  crop  is  estimated  at  only  60  tons  compared  with  last  year's 
relatively  short  crop  of  240  tons.    In  Ravalli  County,  the  principal  pro- 
ducing area,  production  is  down  sharply  as  the  result  of  winter  damage  to 
fruit  buds,  spurs  and  some  damage  to  trees.    Prospective  production  in 
Colorado  is  down  slightly  from  last  year  and  37  percent  below  average.  The 
cherries  were  damaged  by  extreme  cold  during  the  winter  and  late  spring 
frosts. 

Prospects  in  Oregon  on  June  1  were  for  only  a  third  of  last  year's 
record  crop  and  two-thirds  as  large  as  average.    The  Willamette    Valley  had 
a  very  light  set  of  fruit  because  of  cold,  rainy  weather  during  the  bloom 
period.    There  was  a  good  set  of  fruit  in  the  less  important  Dalles  area. 

In  Washington,  cold,  rainy  weather  during  full  bloom  reduced  the  set 
and  prospects  are  down  from  last  year.    Sour  cherries  in  Idaho  survived 
the  winter  with  little  damage  and  prospects  are  for  1,300  tons,  the  same  as 
last  year.    Trees  bloomed  over  a  long  period  of  time,  thus  contributing  to 
good  pollination  and  a  good  set,    A  record  high  production  of  ^,000  tons 
is  expected  in  Utah, 

APRICOTS;    The  forecast  for  the  I963  apricot  crop  is  220,800  tons,  about 
one-third  larger  than  last  year,  and  14  percent  above  average. 
Although  production  in  both  Washington  and  Utah  is  doxTO  from  last  year, 
the  California  crop  is  up  36  percent.    In  California  apricots  bloomed 
early  and  set  fruit  before  the  rainy,  cool  weather  of  March  and  April, 
Fruit    sized  well  and  apricots     were  first  picked      for  fresh 
market    about  May  28.    Harvest  for  canning    will  begin  about  mid-June.  In 
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the  early  areas  of  Washington,  trees  set  a  good  crop  but  high  temperatures 
m  mid-May  caused  a  heavy  drop  of  fruit.    Harvest  is  expected  to  begin  about 
July  4  in  the  earliest  districts  of  the  Wenatchee  area,  and  a  few  days 
earlier  in  the  Lover  Yakima  Valley.    Prospects  in  Utah  are  down  because  of 
severe  winter  kill  and  April  frost  damage  to  buds. 

AVOCADOS:     Cool  weather  during  the  spring  months  favored  the  holding  of  mature 

Fuerte  avocados  on  the  trees  in  California  and  seme  growers  were 
still  packing  I962-63  crop  of  Fuerte  for  market.    However,  most  of  this  variety 
was  marketed  by  June  1  and  harvest  of  Hass  and  other  summer  varieties  was 
increasing  in  volume.    Total  I962-63    crop  output  of  California  avocados  is 
expected  to  be  below  that  of  the  previous  season.    The  blooming  period  for 
avocados  is  past  but  it  is  too  early  to  determine  how  well  the  new  crop 
(1963-64)  has  set. 

j?*^'     California  fig  trees  came  through  the  winter  iti  generally  good  con- 
dition.   Winter  rains  were  ample  to  maintain  satisfactory  soil  moisture 
conditions  in  most  areas.     Irrigation  water  was  available  where  needed  to 
■insure  deep  moisture  penetration.     Setting  of  the  fruit  was  satisfactory  but 
cool  weather  slowed  development  of  the  crop.    An  ample  supply  of  Capri  figs 
to  insure  pollination  of  Calimyrnas  is  expected  to  be  available  to  growers. 
A  few  early  varieties  were  expected  to  be  harvested  during  Jime  but  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  will  be  later. 

KECTARINES;     California  prospects  are  for  ^5,000  tons,  down  12  percent  from 

last  year  but  9  percent  above  average.    Favorable  growing  weather 
prevailed  during  May  and  there  is  less  wind  scarred  fruit  than  usual.  Much 
of  the  hail  damaged  fruit  has  been t hinned  out.    The  first  nectarines  were 
picked  about  May  30. 

ALMONDS:    The  I963  estimate  of  the  California  almond  crop  continues  unchanged 

frcn  last  month  at  70,000  tons,  k6  percent  above  I962,  and  35  per- 
cent above  average.     The  set  of  nuts  was  heavy  in  most  areas  where  orchard 
heaters  were  used  when  needed.    The  crop  v/as  developing  rapidly. 

WALI^TS ;    Production  of  walnuts  In  California  is  estimated  at  71,000  tons, 

down  8  percent  from  I962  but  6  percent  above  average.  Early 
varieties  have  only  a  fair  set  of  nuts  because  of  unfavorable  pollination 
weather  but  later  varieties  have  a  good  set.    Walnut  growers  in  Oregon  expect 
a  1963  crop  below  that  of  I962.     The  October  I962  windstorm  caused  extensive 
tree  loss  and  limb  breakage  in  Oregon, 

FILBERTS ;    Based  upon  conditions  up  to  June  1,  the  Oregon  crop  will  be  less 
than  average.     In  addition  to  blowing  down  many  filbert  trees,  the  wind  storm 
of  October  I962  caused  limb  damage  to  additional  trees.     Spring  weather  was 
cool  and  vet,  resulting  in  poor  pollination  after  a  light  bloom.     In  Washing- 
ton, the  prospects  for  filberts  are  similar  to  those  in  Oregon.    Many  trees 
in  Washington  were  also  damaged  by  last  year's  wind  storm. 
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POTATOES;    Early  spring  potato  production  is  estimated  at  5,304,000  hundred- 
weight, 10  percent  larger  than  the  May  1  forecast  and  55  percent 
greater  than  1962  prodix^tion.    Yields  in  Florida  turned  out  much  better  than 
expected  vith  the  average  for  the  Hastings  area  estimated  at  200  hundred- 
weight per  acre,  a  record  high.    Harvest  in  the  Hastings  area  vas  drawing  to 
a  close  "by  June  1  and  was  expected  to  be  completed  the  second  week  of  June. 
Harvest  in  other  areas  of  Florida  was  expected  to  be  completed  about  mid- June. 
In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  rain  on  May  5  and  6,  just  as  potatoes  were 
maturing,  resulted  in  lower  yields  than  expected  earlier.    Harvest  in  that 
area  was  practically  completed  by  June  1. 

Production  estimated  for  late  spring  potatoes,  at  23,^10,000  himdredweigbt, 
is  almost  the  same  as  forecast  on  May  1  and  is  8  percent  larger  than  I962. 
Yields  in  Arizona  were  turning  out  much  better  than  expected  a  month  ago  and 
yield  prospects  improved  in  South  Carolina  and  northeast  North  Carolina. 
The  increases  in  the  forecasts  for  these  three  States  more  than  offset  de- 
clines shown  for  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  the 
Baldwin  area  of  Alabama.     In  these  States,  dry  weather  reduced  yield  prospects. 
Good  rains  covered  most  of  these  areas  the  last  of  May  and  should  be  beneficial 
to  immature  acreage.    Estimates  for  California,  Georgia,  and  the  "other"  areas 
of  Alabama  and  North  Carolina  are  the  same  as  on  May  1. 

The  estimated  yield  in  California,  at  325  hundredweight  per  acre,  equals 
the  record  high  level  of  I959  and  I961.    Low  prices  tended  to  retard  harvest 
during  May.     Supplies  of  Kern  district  potatoes  increased  during  the  last 
week  of  May  as  digging  advanced  into  the  later  sections  of  the  County.  Harvest 
in  these  heavy  producing  areas  should  be  general  by  June  5-    Harvest  has 
started  in  Talare  County  and  will  beccme  active  in  all  California  late  spring 
areas  during  June.    Arizona  growers  were  in  full  scale  harvest  of  both  fresh 
and  manufacturing  varieties  the  first  of  June.    A  record  high  yield  of  280 
hundredweight  per  acre  was  indicated  for  the  State  by  June  1  reports.  Most 
of  the  acreage  in  central  and  east  Texas  and  in  the  Pearsall  area  was  harvested 
by  the  end  of  May.    Harvest  started  around  San  Antonio  late  in  May  and  was 
expected  to  be  active  the  first  half  of  June.    Movement  from  the  Knox-Haskell 
area  was  expected  to  start  the  first  week  of  June  and  continue  through  most  of 
the  month.    Most  of  the  commercial  acreage  in  Louisiana  was  harvested  by 
June  1.    Movement  increased  slowly  in  the  Baldwin  area  of  Alabama  during  May 
and  shipments  to  June  1  were  only  about  half  those  of  a  year  ago.    Dry  weather 
reduced  yields  in  all  fields  in  the  area  but  most  severely  in  later  fields. 
The  Sand  Mountain  area  of  Alabama  received  adequate  moisture  during  May  for 
nomal  growth.    A  few  early  fields  in  South  Carolina  were  dug  the  last  week 
of  May.    Weather  conditions  from  planting  time  through  May  in  the  8  north- 
eastern counties  of  North  Carolina  were  ideal  for  potatoes.    Harvest  was 
expected  to  begin  by  June  10  with  volume  movement  by  June  20.    Potatoes  in 
other  North  Carolina  areas  were  generally  in  good  condition  on  June  1. 
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The  first  forecast  of  early  sijnmer  potato  production  places  this  yearns 
crop  at  12,591,000  hundredweight  compared  with  12,685,000  produced  in  1962. 
wSlightly  larger  crops  than  last  year  were  indicated  for  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia.    Reports  from  Tennessee  growers  indicated 
substantially  larger  yields  this  year  on  the  same  size  acreage  as  I962.  In 
Texas  production  is  expected  to  be  the  same  as  in  I962.    Moderate  reductions 
were  indicated  for  each  of  the  other  early  summer  producing  States  including 
California,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Georgia^  North  Carolina,  and  the 
Norfolk  and  "other"  areas  of  Virginia. 

Heavy  rains  the  first  of  June  provided  ample  moisture  in  Maiyland, 
Delaware,  and  Virginia.    Producers  in  Delaware  used  irrigation  extensively 
during  May  to  compensate  for  a  shortage  of  rainfall.     Cool  weather  during 
May  favored  growth  and  relatively  good  yields  are  indicated.  Maryland's 
principal  potato  producing  area,  the  lower  Eastern  Shore,  had  sufficient 
rain  during  May  for  norm.al  growth  of  potatoes  and  prospects  are  relatively 
good.    Digging  was  expected  to  start  by  the  last  week  of  June.  Rainfall 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  was  short  until  May  18  and  a  frost  on 
May  12  caused  a  slight  setback.    Showers  since  May  I8  put  the  crop  in  good 
shape.    Digging  of  Cobblers  was  expected  to  begin  about  June  15-20  and  Pungos 
a  week  later.    The  North  Carolina  crop  was  set  back  by  frost  May  2  but 
weather  conditions  were  favorable  the  remainder  of  the  month  and  good  yields 
are  expected.    Georgia  early  summer  potatoes  were  also  set  back  by  May  2 
frost.     Cool  weather  there  during  J4ay  retarded  growth  and  harvest  will  be 
later  than  usual.    Weather  and  rainfall  were  favorable  for  growth  in  Kentucky 
sodTennessee.    A  May  1  freeze  made  the  Kansas  crop  a  little  late  but  growth 
was  good  the  last  three  weeks  of  May,  and  yield  prospects  were  fair  to  good. 
Hail  during  late  May  caused  some  spotted  damage  in  the  High  Plains  of  Texas, 
but  there  were  no  heavy  losses.    Harvest  will  start  around  Crosbyton  about 
June  20.    Movement  from  Hereford,  Plainview,  and  Muleshoe  will  be  active 
during  July.     Growers  in  California  expect  good  yields.    Much  of  the  crop 
was  planted  late  and  moderate  temperatures  have  slowed  development.  Volume 
shipments  are  expected  about  mid- July,  later  than  usual. 

PASTURES ;    Condition  of  pasture  feed  in  the  United  States  on  June  1  was 

reported  at       percent  of  normal  for  the  date.    June  1  condition 
was  2  points  below  a  year  earlier  and  the  lowest  for  the  date  since  195^. 
Pasture  growth  continued  slow  in  many  areas  during  May  as  a  result  of  light 
rainfall,  following  generally  light  winter  and  early  spring  precipitation. 
May  rainfall  was  below  nomal  in  most  of  the  Nation  except  for  a  western 
area  in  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada;  an  area  in  North  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
and  northern  Wisconsin;  the  western  two-thirds  of  Texas;  and  several  scattered 
smaller  areas. 

In  the  No3?th  Atlantic  States,  spring  pasture  development  was  slowed  by 
cool,  dry  weather  in  May.    Supplemental  feeding  of  hay  and  silage  was  needed 
later  than  usual,  although  stocks  were  low  on  many  farms.    However,  reported 
June  1  condition  of  pastures  was  above  a  year  earlier  in  all  of  the  North 
Atlantic  States  except  Pennsylvania,  and  soil  moisture,  was  generally  more 
favorable  for  June  growth  than  last  year. 
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June  1  pasture  condition  -was  below  a  year  earlier  in  all  of  the 
North  Central  States  except  Ohio,  Missoiari  and  North  Daliota.    Except  for 
1962,  Ohio  pastures  were  the  poorest  for  the  date  in  the  last  9  years. 
Reported  condition  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  was  16  and  10  points, 
respectively,  below. the  unusually  good  condition  a  year  ago.  With 
ample  rainfall  in  May,  Missouri  pasture  condition  improved  12  points 
from  Ifey  1,  and  soil  moisttire  on  June  1  was  adequate  for  good  growth^ 
into  June.    In  ITehraslia,  pasture  growth  was  retarded  by  dry  weather  in 

and  freezing  temperatures  May  21  and  22.    Pasture  condition  declined 
8  points  in  Kansas  during  1^  to  the  lowest  June  1  condition  since  195^. 
Very  little  green  feed  aas  available  in  most  western  sections  of  the 
State  by  late  May,  but  grazing  was  fair  to  good  in  eastern  Kansas. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  Region,  June  1  pasture  condition  was  below  a 
year  earlier  in  DelHV/are,  Men^^^land,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.    In  a 
large  part  of  this  area,  rainfall  was  less  than  one-half  of  normal  in 
both  April  and  May.    However,  the  drought  was  greatly  relieved  by  1  or 
more  inches  of  rain  in  most  areas  on  June  1-2.    Pastures  improved  during 
I^y  from  North  Carolina  southward  tlirough  Florida,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  were  considerably  better  than  a  year  earlier.    However,  reported 
condition  in  these  States  is  still  below  the  1957-61  average  for  June  1 
as  a  result  of  severe  winter  and  dry  weather  earlier  in  the  spring. 

Reported  pasture  condition  in  each  of  the  South  Central  States 
was  10  points  or  more  below  the  5 -year  average  condition  for  June  1. 
Pasture  feed  made  some  seasonal  improvement  during  Ifey  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  but  there  was  wide  variation  within  the  latter 
two  States.    Pastures  deteriorated  during  May  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Oklahoma.    However,  heavy  rains  at  the  end'  of  May  relieved 
the  soil  moisture  deficit  in  some  sections  of  these  States,  also  in  the 
High  Plains  and  Panhandle  areas  of  Texas. 

In  the  West,  pasture  feed  inrproved  some\-;hat  during  May  in  most  States 
except  Colorado,  ITew  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  where  May  rainfall  was  general- 
ly less  than  one -half  normal.    In  some  parts  of  Colorado  there  was  no 
growth  of  grass  at  the  end  of  l^y — ranchers  delayed  irrigation  of  pastures 
becsaose  of  short  water  supplies .    In  VJashington,  drier  weather  in  May 
pr emitted  full  use  of  good  pasture  feed.    California  pastures  were 
unusually  good  on  June  1,  except  in  the  south  where  dryland  pastures 
were  in  poor  condition. 

miK  PRODUCTION;    May  milk  production  in  the  United  States  was  12,295 

million  pounds — 1  percent  below  both  a  year  earlier 
and  the  1957-^1  average  for  the  month.  Cumulative  production  January 
through  May  of  I963  ira-s  1  percent  below  the  corresponding  period  last 
year  but  1  percent  above  the  5 -year  average  for  the  period. 
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Monthly  milk  production  on  farms,  selected  States, 
May  1963*  with  comparisons 
 (ln__millions  of_pounds)  


State  I 

:  May 
I  average 
:  19^^7-61 

'  May 

;  1962 

*  April 

;  1963 

•  May  • 

;  1963  ; 

:  State 

;  Mav  : 

*  U  V  \^  X  d  ^  V  • 

: 1957-61: 

May 
1962 

•  April 

:  1963 

■  May 
'  1963 

N.Y. 

:  1,033 

1,070 

997 

1.072  : 

:Ga- 

95 

'           y  J 

87 

87 

90 

N.J, 

I  112 

110 

103 

112  : 

:Fla 

\  103 

113 

117 

ll'i 

Pa, 

:  675 

695 

6^5 

728  : 

263 

260 

224 

276 

Ohio  ; 

r  521 

533 

457 

530  : 

:Tenn.  : 

237 

230 

198 

234 

Ind» 

:  332 

321 

284 

323  : 

.Ala. 

:  98 

'  y^ 

90 

y  ^ 

77 

87 

111. 

:  k57 

353 

412  : 

iMiss.  ! 

;  135 

121 

102 

114 

Mich. 

!  ^^-91 

50^ 

470 

505  : 

:Ark, 

\  101 

92 

75 

89 

y 

Wis, 

!  1,83^4- 

1,8^9 

1,695 

1,860  : 

:0kla.  : 

:  148 

136 

120 

126 

Minn, 

:  1,051 

1,113 

1,012 

1,075  : 

'Texas  1 

272 

277 

267 

268 

Iowa 

!  623 

615 

511 

588  : 

:Mont, 

:  49 

46 

35 

44 

Mo.  ! 

f  393 

390 

315 

370  : 

I Idaho  I 

160 

158 

147 

156 

N,  Dak,  , 

;  189 

194 

157 

185  : 

;Wvo.  ! 

18,7 

17o3 

14.2 

17.0 

S.Dak.  : 

:  152 

1U6 

115 

133  : 

iColo.  : 

81 

75 

69 

72 

Nebr, 

:  219 

193 

163 

176  :! 

:Utah  : 

70 

70 

66 

70 

Kans,  ; 

20^ 

183 

161 

179  5 

: Nev,  ; 

9,6 

10.2 

10.6 

11.5 

Md.  : 

1  1^7 

1^1-5 

128 

147  : 

;Washo  : 

.  199 

215 

195 

214 

Va.  : 

:  190 

192 

160 

186  : 

:Oreg,  ! 

125 

122 

101 

112 

W.Va. 

68 

57 

47 

5^  : 

:Calif.  ; 

726 

750 

718 

755 

N.C. 

:  151 

137 

132 

141  : 

: Hawaii  ; 

1/  11.0 
_  _625_  _ 

11,6 

11.2 

11.5 

s.c. 

:  50 

46 

^5 

44  : 

:  Other  : 
aates2/: 

621  _ 

„i65_ 

613 

U,S„  : 

12^418  12,429  11,149 

12^295 

1/  Short-time  average.     2/  Estimates  not  available  for  individual  States. 


POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION:    Farm  flocks  in  the  United  States  (50  States) 

produced  5^727  million  eggs  during  May,  compared 
with  5>728  million  during  May  1962,    Decreases  of  11  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central  and  6  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  offset  increases  of  11  percent 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  7  percent  in  the  South  Central,  4  percent  in  the  West, 
and  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  regions.    Egg  production  during  May  was 
the  lowest  of  record  in  the  East  North  Central  and  in  the  West  North  Central 
regions  and  highest  of  record  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  in  the  West,  Aggregate 
egg  production,  January  through  May,  was  1  percent  below  the  same  months  last 
year. 

The  rate  of  production  per  layer  in  May  was  19. 65,  compared  with  the  May 
1962  rate  of  19.72  and  the  1957-61  average  of  19.47.    The  May  rate  of  lay  was 
1  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier  in  the  West  North  Central,  South  Atlantic, 
and  West,  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  in  the  South  Central,  and  up  1  per- 
cent in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States.    The  rate  of  lay  per 
layer  on  hand  during  the  first  five  months  of  I963  was  90.5  eggs,  compared 
with  90.9  for  1962, 

The  Nation's  laying  flock  averaged  291,421,000  birds  during  May,  compared 
with  290,469,000  during  May  last  year.    Increases  of  11  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  7  percent  in  the  South  Central,  and  5  percent  in  the  West  more  than 
offset  decreases  of  10  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  7  percent  in  the 
East  North  Central  States,    In  the  North  Atlantic  region  the  number  of  layers 
was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
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The  number  of  layers  on  June  1,  I963,  totaled  288,504,000,  up  slightly 
from  the  June  1,  I962  inventory  of  287,123,000.    Layer  numbers,  compared 
with  a  year  earlier  were  up  11  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  8  percent  in 
the  South  Central,  and  5  percent  in  the  West,  and  down  10  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central  and  6  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  States,    In  the  North 
Atlantic  there  was  no  change  from  last  year^ 

The  rate  of  lay  on  June  1,  I963  was  62,9,  slightly  below  the  June  1, 
1962  rate  of  63-.  Oo    Increases  were  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  in 
the  West.    A  decrease  of  2  percent  occurred  in  the  West  North  Central  States. 
Rate  of  lay  was  about  the  same  as  last  year  in  the  East  North  Central,  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions 0 

Hens  and  Pullets  of  Laying  Age  and  Eggs  Laid 
per  100  Layers  on  Farms,  June  1 

"  ~Year         ^  North  ~:E.  North  TlCNorth"":~South~  T  "South" t"^"^^^":"  "48  ~: "United 

 j_Atlantic:_Centralj_  Central;  A  tlanticj_  Central:  :_States:  State  si/ 

:  Hens  and  Pullets  of  Laying  Age  on  Farms,  June  1 


■  Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou, 

Thou. 

Thou. 

1957-61 (Av,) 
1962 

1963  ; 

.47,672 
.42,843 
•42,876 

50,156 
45,940 
43,120 

72,449 
63,360 
56,911 

34,973 
40,373 
44,834 

44,513 
49,740 
53,724 

36,969 
44,084 
46,228 

286,733 
286,340 

287,693 

287,123 
288,504 

:  Number 

Number 

Eggs  Laid 
Number 

per  100 
Number 

Layers  on 
Number 

Farms , 
Number 

June  1 
Number 

Number 

1957-6l(Av. ); 

1962  J 

1963  : 

60,6 
61.7 
62.2 

62,7 
64.1 
64.4 

64.5 
66.2 
65.2 

60.4 

61.3 
61.4 

57.7 
60.0 
60,0 

63.7 
63.7 

64,1 

62.0 
63,1 
62.9 

63.0 
62.9 

1.7  Includes  Alaska  and  Havjaii, 


Producers  received  an  average  of  29. 5  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  in  mid-May, 
compared  with  32,4  cents  a  month  earlier  and  29.0  cents  in  mid-May  last  year. 
Prices  at  the  close  of  the  month  vjere  slightly  higher  than  at  the  beginning 
except  in  the  Pacific  coast  region.    Movement  of  eggs  to  storage  and  to 
breakers  kept  supplies  for  general  consumption  at  fairly  satisfactory  levels. 

Prices  received  by  producers  for  all  chickens  (farm  chickens  and  commercial 
broilers)  in  mid-May  averaged  14,4  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  comxpared  with 
15.1  cents  a  month  earlier  and  13.9  cents  a  year  earlier.  Prices  received  by 
producers  for  broilers  averaged  14.8  cents  per  pound,  up  O.5  cent  from  a  year 
earlier.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  broilers  during  May,  Prices  rose  about 
1, 5  cents  per  pound  during  the  month.  At  the  close  they  were  mostly  I5  cents 
per  pound  at  the  farm  in  the  large  southeast  producing  areas. 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  10,0  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for  farm 
chickens  (mostly  hens)  on  May  15,  down  1,0  cent    from  April  I5  and  down  0,3 
cent  from  May  I5,  1962,     Offerings  of  hens  during  the  month  were  adequate  to 
short  of  demand  in  the  South  and  adequate  to  more  than  adequate  elsewhere  in 
the  country. 
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Turkey  prices  in  mid-May  averaged  21.6  cents  per  pound  live  weight, 
compared  with  22.0  cents  a  month  earlier  and  20.6  cents  in  mid-May 
1962.    Trading  at  the  close  of  the  month  in  producers  areas  was  largely 
restricted  to  breeders. 

The  average  cost  of  the  farm  poultry  ration  in  mid-May  was  $3-53 
per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $3-^2  a  year  earlier.    The  average  cost 
of  the  "broiler  grower   mash  was  $4.7^  per  100  pounds,  up  9  cents  from 
a  year  earlier.     Cost  of  turkey  grower   mash  was  $4.78  per  100  pounds, 
compared  with  $4.68  on  May  15  last  year.     On  May  15,  I963  the  egg- 
feed  and  farm  chicken-feed  price  ratios  were  less  favorable  to  producers 
than  a  year  earlier.    The  turkey-feed  ratio  was  more  favorable.  The 
broiler-feed  price  ratio  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  June  I963 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS;  US"DA 


WIlfrERJ/jp]AT_  _ 
Yi_eld  £er  acre_ 


Production 


State 

:_  Harvested  

:Average:      .  : 
: 1957-61:  ^^^^  : 

For 
:h?a:vest 

[Average 
_1957-d1^ 

:  Indi-  : 

Average [ 
1957-61! 

: 

1962  ;  ' 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  acres 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

"bushels 

bushels 

N.Y. 

:  251 

198 

214 

32.3 

34.5 

3I+.O 

8,121 

6,831 

N.J. 

:  kS 

35 

33 

32.1 

32.0 

27.0 

l,i+63 

1,120 

Pa. 

:  5^ 

i+51 

28.6 

28.0 

28.0 

15,1^53 

12,628 
38,688 

Ohio 

:  l,kOk 

1,209 

1,36^ 

28.7 

32.0 

31^-0 

1+0,1+1+5 

Ind. 

:  1,260 

1,096 

1,30k 

30.3 

35.5 

36.0 

38,201 

38,938 

111. 

:  1,668 

1,522 

1,735 

28.7 

32.5 

35.0 

1+7,785 

1+9,1+65 

Mich. 

:  1,07^ 

922 

1,060 

33.3 

32.5 

35.0 

35,876 

29,965 

Wis. 

:  29 

31 

3^ 

33.1^- 

37.0 

35.0 

990 

1,147 

Minn. 

:  26 

21 

1^ 

25. 1|- 

23.0 

25.0 

700 

1+83 

lo^-ra 

:  129 

75 

93 

26.2 

26.0 

27.0 

3,1+02 

1,950 

Mo. 

:  1,U60 

976 

1,191 

27.0 

27.0 

28.0 

39,156 

26,352 

S .  Dale  • 

:  501 

kk8 

556 

2i+.7 

11.0 

19,0 

12,377 

l+,928 

Nebr . 

:  3,129 

2,760 

2,981 

27.0 

19.5 

22.0 

81+,  811+ 

53,820 

Kans . 

:  9^338 

8,986 

8,ifi+7 

2k,e 

23.5 

_  _21_.0 

235,^58  _ 

211,171 

Del. 

r  2^ 

19 

20 

2Z.3 

28.5 

26.0 

^89 

51+2 

Md. 

'  153 

129 

25.7 

27.0 

2I+.O 

3,921 

3,483 

Va. 

:  25^ 

179 

186 

2k.k 

23.0 

21.0 

6,203 

4,117 

W.Va. 

:  26 

18 

18 

21+.6 

2I+.O 

22.0 

631+ 

4^2 

N.C. 

:  359 

20^ 

251 

23.7 

2I+.O 

2I+.O 

8,531 

4,896 

3.0. 

:  153 

56 

68 

21.9 

2I+.O 

2I+.O 

3,283 

1,344 

Ga. 

:  92 

^7 

^5 

22.8 

25.0 

25.0 

2,059 

1,175 

•  173 

131 

139 

2^.7 

26.0 

25.0 

4,239 

3,4o6 

Tenn. 

158 

107 

120 

21.9 

23.0 

25.0 

3,1+01+ 

2,461 

Ala. 

:  78 

35 

33 

23.0 

21^.0 

23 ,0 

1,712 

840 

Miss. 

:  77 

30 

ifO 

2i+.5 

26.0 

25.0 

1,707 

780 

Ark. 

:  lk2 

112 

125 

25.6 

27.5 

25.0 

3,653 

3,080 

La. 

:  k6 

ho 

kk 

20,1+ 

18.0 

2I+.O 

866 

720 

Okla. 

'  ^,339 

3,787 

3,kQQ 

21.7 

19.0 

22.0 

96,233 

71,953 

Texas 

:  3^210 

-2^731 

2j5i+0 

19.6 

16.0 

16.0 

61+,  329 

43,696 
37,136 

Mont. 

:  1,998 

1,688 

l,8lt-0 

214-.0 

22,0 

25.0 

1+8,018 

Idaho 

:  668 

608 

669 

28.6 

30.5 

29.5 

19,101 

18,544 

'Tyo . 

:  233 

187 

208 

23.1+ 

21.0 

22.0 

5,1+89 

3,927 

Colo. 

'  2,27^ 

l,ool 

2,069 

24.1+ 

19.0 

12.5 

55,510 

35,739 

N.Mex. 

212 

210 

200 

^3.5 

20.0 

17.0 

l+,l+62 

4,200 

Ariz. 

'  65 

2k 

26 

37.8 

1+2.0 

1+3.0 

2,1+06 

1,008 

Utan 

'  186 

ikQ 

XPrd. 

17.0 

23.5 

15.0 

3,171 
ll+Q 

3,478 

Nev. 

k 

2 

6 

3I+.8 

32.0 

35.0 

64 

vrash .  ' 

1,777 

1,1+86 

1,783 

35.3 

llO.O 

39-0 

62, 563 

59,440 

Oreg.  : 

695 

597 

693 

33.7 

39.5 

35.0 

23,1+00 

23,582 

Calif.  : 

33^ 

2_26 

320 

23.2 

30.0 

26.5 

7,758 

8,880 

U.S.  : 

38,590 

33,^82 

3^^,659 

2)-i. .  1;- 

997,730 

25.7 

2I+.7 

816,379 

Indi- 


IS63  . 
1,000 


7,276 
891 

_ii.Ij6 
46,444 
46,944 
60,725 
37,100 

_1;150_ 

400 

2.511 
33,348 
10, 564 
65,582 

yT.l8L 

520 
3,216 
3,906 

396 
6,024 
1,632 

-1,175. 

3,475 
3,000 

759 
1,000 

3,125 
1,056 
74,976 
_40,640_ 
4(3,000 
19,736 
4,576 
25,862 
3,400 
1,118 
2,130 
 210. 

69,537 
24,255 
_8,^8o_ 

854,542 
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ALL  SPRING  ITBEAT 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS,  USDA 
RYE 


State 


Average 
_1257-6l_ 


_Production 
•  1562 


Condition  June  1 


:  Indicated 


Average 


1  1/S'J-2^1'§.\ 


1962 


1903 


N.Y. 
N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich, 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak, 

Nebr . 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Ky. 

Tenn, 

Okla. 

Texas 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash , 

Oreg, 

Calif. 

U.S. 


l^OQO 

bushels 


l^OQO 

bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


Percent 


50 


 910 

22,081 

112,205 
26,09^+ 


17,^99 
273 

158, 500 
24,896 


3^5 

117,280 
23,310 


91 

51 
88 

91 

91 

92 

89. 

87 

92 

85 

75 

85 

88 

88 


Percent 

88 

86 

.  -  07^  . 

83 
88 
92 
91 

93 

81 

92 

93 
81 


Percent 

89 
77 
_B7-- 


89 
91 
92 
89 
83 
85_ 


31,^5 
21, 566 
621 
835 
2,299 
kkk 

2,754 
376 


41, 161 
18,148 
624 
468 
1,968 
54o 

7,385 
2,698 
704 


37,602 
17,952 
648 
420 
1,512 
496 
4,290 
2,233 
558 


89 

87 
86 

17. 

84 

91 
85 
87 


93 
92 

84 


87 
86 

89 
83 
77 
77. 

88 

79 
71 
64 


91 
91 
93 
9h 

90 

92 

81 

91 

77 

77 

£]_ 

84 

84 

70 

83 

80 

a3. 


89 
95 

86 
61 


92 

90 


82 
85 
72 
£4_ 


91 
89 
80 

45 


92 
92 


227,532 


275,408 


229,553 


87 


84 


80 


1/  Based  largely  on  prospective  planted  acreage  reported  in  March. 
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CONDITION  JUNE  1 


State 

;        All  hay 

\  Alfalfa  hay 

:  Clover  and 

;    Wild  hay 

*  Pastiire 

: Average : 
: 1957-61 : 

1963 

; Average : 
: 1957-61 : 

1963, 

: Average: 
: 1957-61 : 

1963 

: Average: 
: 1957-61 : 

1963 

: Average 
: 1957-61 

•  1963 

•  Fer- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

• cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

r'ld.XULc 

•  90 

91 

89 

94 

91 

93 

— 

90 

90 

•  88 

89 

89 

91 

89 

89 



— 

89 

90 

V  w  • 

•  91 

91 

90 

92 

91 

92 

— 

— 

92 

89 

X'lcl  0  0  « 

^  89 

87 

88 

85 

90 

88 

— 

— 

91 

89 

•  90 
'  89 

96 

92 

91 

90 

95 

— 

— 

91 

94 

Conn  • 

76 

88 

80 

89 

78 

— 



92 

81 

i^J .  X  » 

:  89 

82 

89 

85 

88 

82 



— 

89 

82 

TvT  T 

•  87 

68 

87 

72 

86 

66 



86 

66 

ira . 

:  88 

70 

89 

7k 

88 

70 

—  - 

90 

69 

nVi  -1  r\ 

UulO 

'  89 

79 

89 

82 

89 

79 

— 

— 

91 

"81 

T-nrI 

'  90 

85 

91 

86 

90 

85 

— 

— 

93 

87 

Tl  T 

•  90 

82 

91 

83 

90 

82 

— 

92 

84 

Micli. 

:  88 

86 

89 

88 

88 

85 



88 

86 

'  86 

83 

87 

84 

84 

86 

86 

84 

84 

82 

1*1X1111 

'  83 

85 

Qk 

83 

80 

"85 

83 

87 

83 

00 

XUv/Oi 

•  90 

83 

92 

85 

88 

83 

— 

91 

06 

Mn 

:  89 

77 

91 

82 

90, 

76 

88 

69 

91 

oO 

TXT  Tlnk" 

•  73 

87 

73 

82 

— 



71 

85 

71 

86 

0  •  Lmc^  • 

•  82 

81 

83 

73 

— 



79 

83 

81 

82 

i'je  ur  • 

•  90 

73 

92 

73 

92 

82 

88 

74 

90 

76 

jxans  • 

L  89  

62 

_  _92  _  _ 

1-  0 

58 

65 

.  _85  _  . 

65 

_  _8^  _  _ 

d2 

Jjex . 

•  85 

"62" 

89 

75 

88 

63 

— 



86 

"  ~63 

luU.  • 

:  86 

59 

86 

69 

87 

60 

— 



88 

60 

Vd.  • 

:  88 

k2 

89 

45 

89 

41 

— 



91 

46 

w  .  V  d.  • 

•  83 

58 

85 

61 

84 

59 

— 



86 

61 

T\T  P 

•  86 

72 

82 

73 

87 

71 

— 



90 

76 

P 

:  82 

73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



85 

77 

VJd,  • 

'  Qk 

78 

83 

81 

— 

— 

— 



85 

82 

PI  a 

'  80 

61 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



82 

64 

is.y . 

:  86 

74 

88 

78 

86 

75 

— 



90 

75r 

X  ^1111  « 

:  84 

7k 

81+ 

75 

84 

72 



89 

79 

xlXct  • 

:  80 

62 

84 

76 

82 

70 

— 



85 

73 

I'lX  £3  0  » 

5  81 

59 

80 

79 

81 

56 

— 



85 

59 

xAX  a.  • 

Qh 

58 

85 

65 

85 

50 

85 

59 

89 

61 

Ta 

'  79 

kk 

78 

58 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

44 

=  83 

69 

81 

67 

— 

—  - 

85 

73 

87 

65 

'  78 

68 

80 

75 

— 

_  _  _ 

80 

62 

81 

63 

riUIi  U  • 

'  83 

88 

85 

89 

86 

88 

80 

77 

85" 

:  88 

93 

88 

92 

89 

92 

86 

95 

90 

95 

Uvn 

»  Or- 
•  85 

89 

85 

91 

86 

07 

83 

o7 

84 

o2 

PnT  n 

:  88 

66 

88 

70 

87 

73 

86 

69 

87 

48 

N.Mex. 

:  82 

77 

85 

86 

86 

71 

74 

54 

73 

62 

Ariz. 

:  90 

95 

92 

93 

82 

85 

Utah 

5  81 

87 

81 

85 

84 

88 

78 

79 

81 

83 

Nev.  : 

77 

90 

81 

90 

80 

90 

74 

87 

78 

90 

Wash.  : 

89 

86 

89 

87 

90 

86 

87 

88 

90 

88 

Oreg.  : 

88 

90 

89 

?^ 

92 

92 

84 

86 

93 

93 

Calif .  : 

87 

89 

88 

89 

78 

95 

81 

90 

U.S.  : 

86 

7$ 

87 

81 

88 

79 

81 

79 

87 

76 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  June  I963 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS,  USDA 


PEACHES 


State 


Average 
_125I-6l_ 


_  _Pr eduction  l/ 
1961  •  1962 


Indicated 
1563 


N.  H. 

Mass . 
R.  I. 

Conn. 
N.  Y. 
N.  J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Llich . 

Mo. 

Kans . 

Cel. 

Md. 

Va. 

\1.  Va. 
II.  C. 
S.  C. 

Ga. 
Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss . 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

Idaho 

Colo. 

Utah 

Uash . 

Oreg. 

Calif.,  Freestone 

Total  above 
Calif., 

Clingstone  3/ 
U.  S. 


1,000 
bushels 

■~  TE 

105 
11 

135 

659 

2, 2h0 
2,660 


92^ 
k2k 
842 

3,380 

^39 
138 


1,000 
bushels 

 ]J 

95 
9 

120 

725 

1, 700 
2,^00 


1,000 
bushels 

~  25 

ll^O 

10 

160 
550 
2,300 
2,600 


1,000 
bushels 
 2^ 

125 

12 

1^0 

k6o 
1,900 
1.500 


^9 

467 
1,546 

710 
1,350 
5,940 
4,340 

23^ 

166 
1,025 

3C4 
1,686 

l42 

144 
_  680 

247 
1,634 

352 
1,770 

433 
12,468 
47,720 


950 
4oo 
870 
3,450 
500 
135 


700 
100 

650 
1,600 

350 

95 


50 
5 

120 

1,700 
250 
20 


35 
420 

1,500 

750 

1,500 

2/  7,800 
2/  5,200 
220 
190 
1,400 
352 
1,  500 
145 
100 

 650 

180 
2/  1,900 

210 
2/  1,750 
430 
12, 543 
50,143 


45 

2/  450 
1,500 
700 

i,4oo 
2/  6,600 
2/  4, 500 
245 
160 
900 
200 
1,020 
40 
50 

 220 

25 

2/  1,800 
310 
2/  2,300 
500 
12,918 
45,162 


24,410 


2/_27,752  2/_3g,627  _  „  _  „ 


'77/^95 


75,7o9 


50 
370 
1,100 
420 
1,400 
6,800 
-  5,800 
55 
100 

1,100 
300 
1,750 
160 
110 
_  _  150 
200 
450 
180 
1,  700 
360 
12, 501 
41,962 

31.878 
ll,840_ 


if For  seme  States  in  certain  years  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    Estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as 
follows  (1,000  bu.):    1961  -  Michigan,  100;  Ilorth  Carolina,  100;  South  Carolina, 
225;  Georgia,  205;  19^2  -  South  Carolina,  100;  Georgia,  195j  Utah,  15;  Washington, 
200. 

2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  hai^ested  fruit  (1,000  bu.):     I96I  -  South  Carolina, 
35O;  Georgia,  l45;  Colorado,  238;  Washington,  100;  California,  Clingstone,  2,938; 
1962  -  Maryland,  20;  South  Carolina,  I5O;  Georgia,  205;  Colorado,  434;  Washington, 
220;  California,  Clingstone,  3,350. 

3/  Mainly  for  canning.    Production  in  tons:    Av.  1957-61,  585,800;  I961,  666,000 
19^2,  735,000;  1963,  765,000. 

4/  U.S.  total  for  the  1957-61  average  includes  production  for  States  no  longer 
estimated.  -  31 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  June  I963 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS,  USDA 

PEARS 


P  r  0  d  u  c 

t  i  0  n  1/ 

State  ^ 

Average 
19^7-61  ^ 

:  1961 

• 

:  1962 

• 

:  Indicated 
:  196a 

1,000 
•  bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

buflhela 

1,000 
bushels 

Conn. 
N.  Y. 
Pa. 
Mich. 

Texas 

Idaho 

Colo. 

Utah 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 

"  53 
:  625 

:    ■  118 
•  1,296 
'  Iho 
:  72 
:  188 
:  222 

4-,  276 

:  5,0i+2 
:  15,668 

65 
750 
115 
1,550 

135 
60 

2^5 
120 
4-, 750 
i+,830 
lk,k6o 

55 

630 
120 
1,500 

ko 

55 

220 

2/  220 
^,370 
6,250 

15,83^^- 

58 
650 
100 

1,200 

130 

65 
110 

350 

4,  JOO 
i|,200 
0,  y?y 

U.    S.  ; 

3/  28,329 

27,080 

29,29^ 

20,522 

Pears:    Production  in  tons  by  varieties,  California,  Washington, 

and  Oregon 

State  ; 

Average 
.  1957-61 

:        1961  : 

1962  : 

Indicated 
1963 

:  Tnns 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Wash . ,  all 

Bartlett  ; 

Other  ; 
Oreg.,  all  : 

Bartlett  ; 

Other  ; 
Calif.,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 
3  States,  all  ; 

Bartlett 

Other  ; 

:  106,900 
:  72,000 
:  3^,900 

126,050 
53,300 
:  72,750 

376,000 
:  339,200 
:  36,800 
:  608,950 
:  h6k,300 
:  li+^,^50 

2/  118,750 
2/  8^^,250 

3^,500 
2/  120,750 
2/  53,500 

67,250 
3^7,000 

313,000 

3^,000 

586,500 
^50,750 
135,750 

2/  109,250 
2/  78,000 
31,250 
2/  156,250 
2/  73,750 
82, 500 
380,000 
3^8,000 
32,000 
6^5,500 
^99,750 
li^5,750 

117,000 
82,000 
35,000 
105,000 
37,500 
67,500 
215,000 
190,000 
25,000 
^37,000 
309,500 
127,500 

±/  Bushels  of  ^8  pounds  in  Calif ojrnia  and  50  pounds  in  other  States.    For  seme 


States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions. 

2/  Includes  excess  cullare  of  harvested  fruit:    1961-Washington,  Bartlett,  8^,000 
bushels  (2,100  tons);  Oregon,  Bartlett,  30,000  bushels  (750  tons);  1962-Utah,  15,000 
bushels;  Washington,  Bartlett,  86,000  bushels  (2,150  tons);  Oregon,  Bartlett  3i+,000 
bushels  (850  tons) . 

2,/  U.  S.  totals  for  the  I957-61  average  includes  production  for  States  no  longer 
eatimated. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  June  1963 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS,  USDA 


CITRUS  FRUITS  l/  

 Z~Z_Z    Z  L  E  2. 5.  H  2.  ^.  i  2. 5i  -  

~l"p"000l)oxe3  Zj   I  Efllii"I?ieit_toiis  _^  

"kverage""  7       ,~  ,        :     5i3"loated        :      Average      :      ,q^,      :  "Indioate^ 
1956-60    :        ^^^^       ;        1962  :      1956-60      :      ^^^1  _  L  _  _12p2  _ . 


Crop 
and 
State 


ORANGES: 

EARLY,  MIDSEASON  & 
N&.VEL  VARIETIES  3/ 
Calif, 
Fla»,  All 

Temp  le 
Other 

Texas 
Ariz, 

Lao 


12,780 
50,820 
3,020 
47,800 
1,560 
452 
215 


7,600 
56,900 

4,600 
52,300 

1,650 
640 


12,500 
45,500 
2,000 
43,500 

50 
600 
15 


479,400 
2,287,100 
136,100 
2,151,000 
70,180 
16,960 
9,680 


285 ,000 
2,561,000 
207,000 
2,354,000 
74,200 
24,000 
11,500 


469,000 
2,048,000 
90 ,000 
1,958,000 
2,250 
22,500 
675 


Total  Above 
Varieties 


65,827         67,045  58,665  2,863 ,320  _  2,955 ,700  2,542,425 


VALENCIA.: 
Calif o 
Fla, 
Texas 
Ariz, 


18,240 
37,120 
860 
710 


13,100 
56,500 
650 

800 


14,500  684,200  491,000  544,000 

29,000  1,670,200  2,542,000  1,305,000 

30  38,700  29,200  1,350 

900  26,620  30,000  33,800 


Total 
Valencia 


56,930 


71,050  44,430  2,419,720  _  3_»09£,^0  _  1,884;  150_ 


ALL  OMNGES:" 
Calif, 
Fla, 
Texas 
Ariz, 
La, 


31,020 
87,940 
2,420 
1,162 
215 


20,700 
113,400 
2,300 
1,440 


27,000 
74,500 

80 
1,500 


1,163,600 
3,957,300 
108,880 
43,580 


776,000 
5,103,000 
103,400 
54,000 


255  15  9,680  11,500 


1,013,000 
3,353,000 
3,600 
56,300 
675 


tT.§",7  Air 

Orange  8_ 


122,757        138,095  103,095  5,283,040  _  6,047,900  _  4,426,575 


GRB'EFRUIT: 
Fla,,  All 

Seedless 
Pink 
White 
Other 

Texas 
AriZc, 

Calif «,  All 

Desert  Valleys 
Other  Areas 


U.S,>7  All 
Grapefruit 


33,160 
19»620 
6,140 
13,480 
13,540 
4j,500 
2.462 
2,536 
1,036 
1,500 


35,000 
23,800 
9,000 
14,800 
11,200 
2,700 
2,270 
2,940 
1,540 
1,400 


30 ,000 
20 ,000 
7,500 
12 ,500 
10,000 
200 
2,000 
2,500 
1,200 
1,300 


1,3  26,400 
784,800 
245,600 
539,200 
541,600 
180,000 
78,780 
83,420 
33,160 
50,260 


1,400,000 
952,000 
360,000 
592,000 
448,000 
108  ,000 
72,600 
96,200 
49,300 
_46,900 


1,200,000 
800  ,000 
300,000 
500,000 
400,000 
8,000 
64,000 
82,000 
38,400 
43,600 


42,658         42,910  34,700  1,668,600      1,676,800  1,354,000 


LEMONS : 
Calif. 
AriZo 


U.S,,  Lemons 


16,180 
4£  670 

,6i>382 


15,200 
__1^54p 
16,740' 


11,500 

500 

"ir,oQo" 


614,800 
4/_25,433 
630 ,060 


578 ,000 
58,500 
636,3bO" 


437,000 
_19,000_ 
456,000 


LEvES : 
Fla« 


316  340  400  12,640  13,600 


16,000 


J\me  1  forecast  of 
1963  limes 


420      16,800 


TANGELOS: 
Fla. 


404  1,000  750  18,200  45,000 


33,800 


TANGERINES: 
Fla. 


3,820  4,000  2,000  171,700  180,000 


90,000 


1/  The  crop  year  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  completion  of  harvest 
?he  following  year.    For  some  States  in  certain  years  production  includes  quantities  not  harvests-: 
or  harvested  but  not  utilized,  on  accovint  of  economic  conditions,  and  quantities  donated  to 
charity.    Estimates  of  such  quantities  for  the  1961  crops  were:    Oranges-California,  Navel  and 
miscellaneous,  140,000  boxes  (5,250  tons);  California,  Valencia,  130,000  boxes   (4,625  tons); 
Grapefruit-Florida,  seedless,  100,000  boxes   (4,000  tons);  Florida,  other,  100,000  boxes  (4,000 
tons);  Arizona,  100,000  boxes  (3,160  tons);  California,  Desert  Valleys,  120,000  boxes  (3,860 
tons ) o 

TJ  Net  content  of  box  varies.    Approximate  averages  are  as  follows:    Oranges-California  and  Ari- 
zona, 75  lbs, J  Florida  and  other  States,  90  lbs.;  Grapefruit-California,  Desert  Valleys  and 
Arizona,  64  lbs,;  other  California  areas,  67  lbs.;  Florida  and  Texas,  80  lbs.;  Lemons  -  76  lbs,; 
Limes  -  80  lbs,;  Tangelos  and  Tangerines  -  90  lbs, 

3/  Navel  and  Miscellaneous  varieties  in  California  and  Arizona.    Early  and  Midseason  varieties 
ih  Florida  and  Texas.    All  varieties  in  Loiiisiana.    For  all  States  except  Florida,  includes 
small  quantities  of  tangerines, 
^  Short-time  average , 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  Jme  1963  Crop  Reporting  Board;,  SRS,  USDA 

CONDITION  OF  CITRUS  FRUITS,  Jime  1  l/  (New  Crop) 


Crop 
and 


Condition-Percent 


Average:  -^^53 


Crop 
and 
State 


Condition-Percent 


lilT-lij  ^  i5_63 


EARLY,  MIDSEASON  & 
NAVEL  VARIE'Eff;S  2/ 
Calif . 


Fla. 


Texas 
Ariz. 
La. 


Temple 
Other 


79 


76 
75 
83_ 


77  80 


62 
62 
3/ 
50 


33 
10 

69 
1^ 


GRAPEFRUIT: 
Fla.,  All 

Seedless 
Other 

Texas 
Ariz. 

Calif.,  All 
D.V. 

 .  Qthex.  . 


60 

61 

37 

62 

61 

39 

59 

61 

3^ 

71 

3/ 

9 

82 

60 

72 

78 

73 

79 

78 

73 

78 

7^_ 

_  23- 

-19- 

VALENCIA: 
Calif. 
Fla. 
Texas 
Ariz. 


U.S.,  All 


81 

81 

82  . 

;  Gra-pefruit 

68 

66 

36  ; 

72 

1/ 

8  . 

79  . 

55 

75  ; 

;  LEMONS: 

63 


ko 


ALL  ORANGES; 
Calif. 
Fla. 
Texas 
Ariz. 
La. 


U.S.,  All  Oranges 


80 

79 

81 

66 

6h 

35 

75 

3/ 

9 

76 

53 

72 

83 

3/ 

k 

70 

^5 

Calif. 
/iTi  z . 


76 
7^^ 


73 
36 


73 
36 


U.S.  Lemons 


TANGELOS; 
Fla» 


.  TANGERUES: 
!  Fla. 


76 
62 


72 

^7 


71 


36 


1/  The  crop  year  begins  irith  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the 
completion  of  harvest  the  following  year. 

2/  Navel  and  miscellaneous  varieties  in  California  and  Arizona,    Early  and 
mid-season  varieties  in  Florida  and  Texas,    All  varieties  in  Lotulaiana.    For  all 
States,  except  Florida,  includes  small  (Quantities  of  tangerines. 

3/  Not  evaluated  due  to  carryover  effect  of  January,  1962  freeise. 

kj  Short-time  avers,ge. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  June  I963  Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS,  USDA 


APRICOTS  AND  CALIFORNIA  PUJIVIS,  PRUNES,  ALMONDS  AND  WALNUTS 


Production  if 

Crop  and  State 

Average 
1957-61 

;  1961 

;       1962  ; 

Indicated 
1963 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

APRICOTS: 

California 

175,^00 

i8o  000 

1  '^h  000 

210,000 

Washington 

12,000 

2/  8,500 

2/  10,100 

9,000 

Utah 

5.720 

2,800 

2,100 

1,800 

United  States 

193.120 

191.300 

166,200 

220,800 

NECTARINES: 

California 

:  ifl,ij-00 

5^,000 

51,000 

45,000 

PLUM5:  - 

California  ; 

:  80,800 

2/  07,000 

2/  04,000 

90,000 

PRUNES:    3/  : 

California 

:  135,600 

139,000 

l4o, 000 

135.000 

ALMONDS:  ; 

California  ; 

51,900 

66, kOO 

48,000 

70, 000 

WALNUTS: 

California  ; 

66,700 

61,200 

77, 000 

71,000 

1/    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    Estimates  of  such  quantities  vere  as 
follows  (tons):    I961  -  Apricots,  Washing-ton,  200;  California,  17,000. 


2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons):  Apricots,  Washington, 
19^1  -  1,200;  1962  -  6OO;  Plums,  California,  1961  -  2,000;  1962  -  2,000. 

3/  Dried  basis.  The  drying  ratio  is  2  I/2  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound 
dried. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  June  1963  Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS,  USDA 


CHERRIES 


Variety  and  State 

Sveet  Varieties: 
N.  Y. 
pa. 
Mich. 

:  Average 
:  1957-61 
Tons 

\  k,QkO 
;  960 
:  1^,200 

Production 

«  • 

Tons 

5,000 
1,100 
14,000 

1/ 

Tons 

4,  500 
1,000 
19,000 

Indicated 
1963 
Tons 

2,800 
200 
7,500 

3  Great  Lakes 
States 

:  20,000 

20,100 

24, 500 

10, 500 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Colo. 

Utah 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 

i  1,782 
:  1,930 
:  658 
:  2,580 
:  16,320 
:       21, 380 
:  22,280 

2,000 
2,000 
1,100 
1,900 
2/21,200 
25, 500 
27, 500 

2,400 
2,300 
800 
2,900 
2/21, 000 
33,000 
23,500 

40 

2,500 
90 
3,000 

17, 500 
18,000 
18,000 

7  V/e stern 
States 

1  66,930 

81,200 

85,900 

59,130 

United  States 

.  3/87,082 

101,300 

110,400 

69,630 

Sour  Varieties  h/ : 

Mont . 

Idaho  : 

Polo.  ' 

Utah 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

\  316 
:  1,204 
1,480 
:  2,200 
:  1,360 
:  3,940 

570 
1,100 
2.  SOO 

2,300 
500 

5,300 

240 
1,300 

2/  1.000 
3,700 

2/  1,100 
7,200 

60 
1,300 

5,000 
900 
2,500 

T)  Western 
States 

:       10, 500 

12,070 

14, 540 

10,690 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons):  Sveet  Cherries,  Washington, 
19^1  -  9OO;  1962  -  2,000;  Sour  Cherries,  1962  -  Colorado,  95;  Washington,  50. 

3/  The  U.  S.  total  for  the  1957-61  average  includes  production  for  States  no 
longer  estimated. 

4/  The  first  forecast  for  the  5  Great  lakes  States  (N.Y.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mich., 
and  Wis. )  will  be  made  as  of  June  I5  and  released  June  20. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  June  1963 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRii,  JSDA 

SUGAR  BEETS 


State 


Ohio 
Mioh. 
V/is. 
Minn* 
N.  Dak, 
S.  Dak. 
Nebr. 
Kans  , 
Ivfont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
Utah 
V/ash. 
Oreg, 
Calif.  1/ 
Other 
States  2/ 

E'-^i.  -  I  - 

111. 
Iowa 
Texas 
N.  Mex, 
Nev, 


]           Acreage  planted  ! 

Acreage  harvested 

iiej.ci  per 

XldX  VtJo  Ut^vl 

t"2lverage 

•     1961  ** 

1962  1 

Average  : 
1956-60  : 

1961  I 

1962  : 

Average  : 
1956-60  : 

XV  ox  , 

1Q62 

: 

:  Acres 

Acres 

Acr«s 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

:  22,200 

24,900 

28,700 

20,800 

21^600 

25 ,000 

14,1 

14.2 

16,6 

:    73 ,900 

76,600 

75 , 300 

69,400 

72,200 

66,200 

14.2 

16.3 

16.3 

:  8,000 

7,100 

'  " 

7,100 

5,700 

11.2 

11.4 

■■ 

:  74,400 

98,400 

115,500 

71,100 

97,200 

105 ,900 

12.4 

12.9 

9.8 

:    38 ,900 

47,800 

56,100 

37,100 

46,900 

53 ,900 

12,5 

12.6 

10.4 

;  6,000 

10,400 

11,900 

5,600 

9,200 

10 , 300 

12.9 

10.2 

11.6 

:  64,200 

83,300 

86,900 

61,900 

77,700 

72,500 

16,0 

14.9 

12.9 

:  8,600 

10,800 

14,800 

8,200 

10,300 

14,000 

16,0 

15.7 

17.3 

:  57,400 

68,200 

65,200 

55,400 

60,600 

63,400 

15.0 

14.7 

13.2 

:  90,400 

125,100 

131^000 

86,400 

117,900 

127 , 100 

X^^  »  X 

:  38,800 

53,700 

51,500 

37,500 

51,600 

48,700 

15.3 

13.7 

12.6 

:  144,600 

174,000 

181,400 

139,300 

167,000 

170,700 

17.0 

14.7 

16.0 

:  31,800 

25,400 

24,600 

30,100 

22,700 

24,000 

16.5 

14.2 

18.1 

:  34,800 

55,200 

56,300 

34,100 

54,500 

55a500 

23.0 

23.7 

24.9 

:  19,500 

21,200 

20,200 

19,100 

20,600 

19,«)0 

25.0 

23,2 

26.4 

:  203,000 

241,200 

254,900 

194,200 

235,700 

239,500 

21.1 

18.6 

20.1 

:  6,300 

5,500 

7,600 

5,700 

5,400 

6,200 

16.5 

17.4 

15.2 

OI^iespi.Ec.spo"  r,r8r,9po  ~  i5i,?og;  r,07^,^  r,io|,50Q. 

"~  other  States  2/~ 


~  ~  ~  _  I6_^4_  16^5^ 


1,860 
1,340 
1,770 
740 
510 


1,550 
1,600 
2,140 
210 


1,000 
3,590 
2,280 
230 
_  5Da 


ls7C5 
1,240 
1,750 
630 
410 


1,600 
2,140 
210 


1,000 
2,440 
2,280 

210 
_  3L2a 


19.3 
11.8 
19.1 
11.4 
15.4 


23.5 
14.4 
16.1 

10,5 


18.9 
12.5 
17.5 
8.1 


State 


Ohio 
14ich. 
V^is. 
Minn. 
N,  Dak. 
S.  Dak. 
Nebr, 
Kans  , 
Mont, 
Idaho 
V/yo. 
Colo. 
Utah 
Wash, 
Oreg. 
Calif,  1/ 
Other 
States  2/ 
U.  S. 


Production 


"leverage' 
_1957-61 

1,000 

tons 

991 
81 
879 
465 
72 
996 
133 
830 

1.771 
576 

2,372 
494 
782 
477 

4,107 

_  _95 
.05,417  \ 


1961 


ice  per 


VKTue  o"f 
£ro(iuction_^3^ 


~1!T61  Sugar  Tct 
y  _ 


-aynei 


1962 

:  1961  : 

1962  : 

1961  j 

1962  : 

Per  ton,  \ 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

Dollars 

Do liars 

dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

2,$'47  ■  ■ 

662 

1,081 

9.70 

11,427 

2.20 

2,594 

7.60 

494 

2,17 

141 

1,045 

10.00 

12,580 

2.31 

2,902 

560 

10.10 

5,979 

2,36 

1,397 

119 

12.20 

1,147 

2.36 

222 

937 

12.40 

14,322 

2.40 

2,768 

242 

11.20 

1,814 

2,23 

362 

838 

11.50 

10,270 

2.48 

2,214 

2,423 

11.30 

25,674 

2.39 

5,43  2 

612 

11.70 

8,260 

2.42 

1,705 

2,724 

12.10 

29  ,  633 

2.37 

5,806 

434 

11.80 

3,811 

2.41 

779 

1,381 

11,40 

14,706 

2.26 

2,914 

518 

11.10 

5,306 

2.33 

1,115 

4,816 

11,00 

48,268 

2.08 

9,114 

94 

9.70 

909 

2.17 

204 

1,000 
tons 

307 
1,178 
65 
1,258 

592 
94 
1,155 

162 

893 
2,272 

706 
2,449 

323 
1,290 

478 
4,388 

 94    _ 

17x7042  _18.,240   11^20  5/Il3.gpI  197, 547  _  £46,24Q.         I.l8_  2  140,331  I  3 


111. 

:  32,9 

34.6 

18.9 

7.60 

Iowa 

:  14.7 

23.0 

30.5 

10.20 

Texas 

33.4 

34.5 

39,8 

11.20 

N.  Mex. 

7.3 

2.2 

1.7 

11.20 

Nev, 

!  6,3 

3.6 

263 
235 
386 
25 


2,17 
2.13 
2.17 
2.44 


75 
49 
75 
5 


1/  Relates  to  year  of  harvest.    Includes  some  ccreage  carried  over  to  the  following  spring. 

?/  Sums  of  acreage  and  production  for  "^Other  States**  rounded  for  inclusion  in  United  States  totals, 

3/  Excludes  Sugar  Aot  payments  . 

"^f  Excludes  abandonment  and  deficiency  payments* 

^  Preliminary. 

tf  Approximately  $2.31  per  ton  for  the  1962  crop. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  June  I963 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS,  USDA 


SUGAR, J^OIASSES,__MD_BEET  PUXP_PRODUCTION  l/. 


Siigar^^  raw  value  :    Sugar  production. 


State 

•           Production           *    "^^^^^         '^^^  °^     •      ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
j.i  ow.y.v  uxuxi 

:                                     :        cane  or  "beets  * 

:  Aver  age:             ;  19^2  :  Aver  age:    ^    :  I962 :  Average :           :  1962 
^1956-60:  ^561    .    2/    :  1^56-60:  ^^^^  :    2/  :1956-60:  ^-"^^  :  _2l 

;  1,000    1.000    1,000                             1,000  1,000  1,000 

'  tons       tons       tons    Po-un^    Fotji^ia  Pounds    tons      tons  tons 

SUGARCAIffi  [ 

Louisiana  ] 
Fla.  and  La,  ] 

208 
650 
858 

381 
^^72 

853 

206  201^- 

172  183 
180  187 

187 
178 
182 

138 
4o8 
546 

194  356 
607  441 
801  797 

Hamii  ] 
liiited  States  ] 

972 
1,556 

1  OQP 
1,950 

1   1  PO 

1,973 

216  ppft 
201  208 

228 
205 

909 
1,454 

1,8£2  l^84it 

SUGAR  BEET  ; 
United  States  ' 

2,229 

2,^0if 

2,584 

290  272 

283 

2,083 

2,247  2,415 

CAKE  AKD  BEET  ; 
_l]nited  State  s_' 

-3^785^ 

L2.5i  . 

.  Li51 

 ~— "  ZT—  — 

3,537 

4,06a  _4^^9_  _ 

State  and  Product 

I    Average  : 
:    1956-60  : 

1961 

• 

• 
• 

1962  2/ 

•  Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

SUGARCAIJE  PRODUCTS 
Blackstrap  molasses-SO^Brix^ 
Florida 
Louisiana 

Fla.  and  La.  : 

! Gallon 
J Gallon 
J  Gallon 

:  9,3^2 
:  33,262 
:  k2,6Ql'r 

12,811 
47,264 
60,075 

26,730 
38,706 
65,436 

EaT'^aii 

United  States 

Gallon' 
Gallon. 

52,858 
:  95,463 

56,423 
116,498 

57,372 
122,808 

Edible  molasses 
Louisiana 
L^ited  States 

Gallon ! 
Gallon ! 

2,823 
2,823 

3,075 
3,075 

2,772 
2,772 

SUGAR  BEET  PRODUCTS  -  - 
Molasses 

Gallon : 

67,680 

98,211 

y 

Pulp 
Molasses 
Dried 
Wet 

Ton  : 
Ton  : 
Ton  : 

519 
i4o 
1^414 

712 

131 
1,276 

y 

1/  Based  on  data  from  ASCS. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Included  high  test  molasses  made  from  frozen  cane. 
4/  Not  available. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  June  1963 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS,  USDA 
SUGARCAI'JE  FDR  S'JGAR  AND  SEED 


:  ~  "Cane" 
•  _  £ro_duction._ 

Uvver&ge  :  igei  " 
:  1956-60  : 


State 


JTcreage 

 harves_ced_ 

Average  i  196I  ' 
1956-60  :  ^ 


:  Yield  of  cane 

 :  psT—^srs.  ^Z.  

■  Arerage  :     ^g^-^    :  -^g^^ 
1956-60  :  : 


1962 


1962 


FOR  SUGAR; 
Florida 
Louisiana 


Florida  and 
Louisiana 

Hawaii 

United  States 
FOR  SEED: 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Ions 

tons 

tons 

"ton  s 

38,5 

56, 2 

114.3 

37, y 

■3c; 

1  AT? 
1,4  J  / 

*-r  f\J  1  C 

230.8 

211  oO 

253.7 

22.0 

25.7 

20.9 

5,066 

7,118 

5,315 

269.3 

333,2 

368.0 

24,2 

27.5 

25.5 

6,502 

9,154 

9,387 

102.4 

108.3 

108.6 

87.9 

88.6 

90c6 

8,988 

9,595 

9,844 

371.6 

441^5 

476*6 

41.9 

42.5 

40.4 

15,490 

18,749 

19,231 

1.2 

7.5 

2»5 







45 

272 

89 

10,  c. 

ty .  / 

AAA 

DDD 

21.4 

29.5 

32.2 







488 

837 

710 

3.8 

3.7 

39.7 

40.8 

151 

151 

— — 

33a3_ 

-  35^ 



  _ 

— —  _ 

>  _  -J  — 

988 

861 

39.7 

63.7 

116.8 

1,481 

2,308 

4,161 

251.0 

299  ,0 

283.4 

5,509 

7,683 

5,936 

290,7 

362.7 

400«2 

6,990 

9,991 

10,097 

112.1 

112.3 

9,746 

9,995 

474,8 

512.5 

19,737 

20,092 

Florida 
Louisiana 

Florida  and 
Louisiana 

Hawaii 

United  States 


FOR  SUGAR 
AND  SEED; 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Florida  and 
Louis  iana 

Hawaii 

United  States 


State 


Florida 
Louisiana 

Florida  and 
Louisiana 


Price  per  ton 

 f  or_sugar_2/^  _ 

_  1961_  x_  _1962  _ 

Dollars  Dollars 


8.35 
7.46 


lOoOO 
8,05 


:  _^ilH^°i~2r2AH'Rji2.^_.^  _T_  Z  •  1961__^u^ar  Set  FaymenT  T/~ 

:  I^'or  sugar_      ;For  sugar  and"~see3r: "I'er  ton  :  Total 

L  J-96l"'_  i_  J.962         lp"61  \_  1962_J~j_  _  4/  x  

1,000  1,000        1,000         1,000  ~  l,07lO 

dollars      do  liars    dollars      dollars      Dollars  ^;9ll.arB 
17,001        40,720        19,27?       41,610      ~UT86  1,753 
53,100        42,786        57,315       47,785        1.28  9,107 


 7_c^56  8,90  70 » 101  83,506   ^76,587      ^89,395  ^_li.l9  _  ^10*860 

iT' Yield"  of  cane  For  sugar  used  in"  coirputing  production  for  seeT  rn~?Toriaa  and  LouFsrana. 
?/  Excludes  Sugar  Act  payments. 

3/  Excludes  abandomient  and  deficiency  payments. 
^/  Sugarcane  for  sugar, 

5/  Approximately  $1,17  per  ton  for  the  1962  crop. 


lARO  -  Hawaii 
JJni£  ~  ~  Z'l^Zprale^J-isE"^! 


Item 


1961 


1962 


Acres  in  cultivation  1/ 
Yield  per  acre 
Production 
Price  per  po\md 
Value_  of_production 


l7^ Average  monthly  estimates. 


Acre 

1,000  pounds 
1,000  pounds 
Cent 

1,000  ^ollars_ 


594 
16,9 
10,014 


490 
19.8 

9,690 
6.0 
581 


500 
20,1 
10,055 
5,7 

574 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  June  1963  Crop  Reporting  Board,  BBS,  USDA 


POTATOES,  IRISH 


Seasonal  ! 

Acrea 

ge  harvested 

: Yield  per  harv. 

acre 

:  Production 

crouT)  and  ; 
state  : 

Average 
1957 _6l 

•  • 

:  1962  : 
.  . 

xnu. 

.iiverage . 
•  ■i-yj  I  "OX . 

1962: 

Ind. 

1963 

•1957-61 

•  1962  • 
«  . 

Ind. 

1963 

1,000 

X,  UUU 

±,  uuu 

1  AAA 
±,  UUU 

1  Ann 

X,  UUU 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acreB 

uvrc  • 

Cwt  ► 

cwt . 

cwt  • 

cwt . 

WINTER:  : 

7  0 

u « u 

1  07 

1 A5 
xop 

l45 

1  7^7 
•i-)  fy  I 

1  160 

California  : 

16.2 

1  ii  c: 
—  — "Z  _ 

T  0  n 
Xc. .  u 

1  Q1 

1  Qc; 

220 

^  nliO 

0  AoA 

2,640 

Total  1 

29.9 

dl.T 

dU  .U 

1  m  7 
191.7 

190.0 

1,  700 

3,  Boo 

EARLY  SPRING*  : 

Florida -Hastings  ; 

23. u 

oil  0 

1  lift 

±4p 

200 

■3  liC^n 

0  nno 

J;OUd 

4,800 

-Other  ; 

c:  .0 

0  k 

1  ov 

lie 
lip 

135 

pod 

000 
299 

324 

Texas  l 

.6 

X.J. 

_  _y2.  

1  on 

100 

Oh 

1  00 

180 

Total 

:  2B'.4 

~pF  it  ~ 

""oJT  0 

1  li'3  Q 

1  li?T  7 

188.1 

~li  rY7(^ 

H,U(0 

5",  30? 

LATE  SPRING: 

North  Carolina 

8  N.E.  Counties 

14.8 

J-± .  D 

±±.D 

1  on 
129 

1  OA 
130 

150 

1  on)] 

1  caA 

l,74o 

Other  Counties 

t  5.2 

■3  il 

90 

1  AA 

xUU 

105 

liliQ 

0)1  A 

^57 
jy  I 

South  Carolina 

•  6.1 

00 

7A 

95 
yy 

CO  A 
pcO 

ooA 
d  jo 

^^2 

Georgia 

:  .8 

0 

•3 

OH 

d5 

65 
^  y 

CO 

y<i 

OA 
dU 

20 

Alahama -Baldwin 

l4.7 

TO  )i 

xp .  U 

1  oc 

Idp 

ICC 

Ipp 

110 

1  ACA 

1  000 

1  650 

-Other 

:  7.3 

f  "VJ 

D  .  U 

f  f 

An 
ou 

85 

^y 

CTO 

y((^ 

C^A 
pDU 

510 

Mississippi 

^  4 

■3  0 

CI 

47 
^  1 

060 

1 7n 

150 

Arkansas 

:  6.4 

4.  J. 

0  0 

3*9 

DU 

CO 

55 

0(P 

Ol  0 

214 

Loui  s  i  ana 

:  5.0 

Q  ft 

^0 

HO 

C7 
J  ( 

40 

oil! 

Ol  7 

172 

Oklahoma 

:  2.1 

X .  D 

1  II 

(^1 

Dx 

Op 

55 

y  y 

1  oA 

1  nil 

XwH 

11 

Texas 

:  7.1 

c;  Q 

0 .  u 

00 

Ac; 
op 

80 

iiAl 

^no 

480 

Arizona 

:  8.8 

0  .p 

TOO 

280 

0  n^lt 
c:,upH 

0  n4n 

2,856 

California 

:  55-1 

Ji  0  0 

•  f 

OOA 

3«^u 

325 

1  ^  ^0^ 

XD , DdD 

1  0  Ac^ 

14,852 

Total 

:1^S".7 

±UO  .  f 

1  1  TT  c: 

1  Ac;  0 

1  no  c; 

204.5 

oc  £^01 

Ol  ^cn 

dj-jOyU 

2^.410 

EARLY  SUMyiER: 

Missouri 

:    5 .7 

^0 

A7 

Op 

85 
^y 

iiOO 
Hyd 

Hdy 

382 

Kansas 

:  2.6 

0  ll 

At 

OA 
90 

80 

OOA 

<^3U 

00c 

192 

Dg laware 

9.7 

01  n 

OAA 
dUU 

210 

0  nli^^ 

d  fVJHO 

1.995 
,  yyy 

Maryland 

:  3.1 

P  Q 

1  OQ 

1  on 

130 

H\jy 

^4A 
J 'to 

390 
^  y^ 

Virginia -Eastern 

Shore 

:  21.7 

00 

.P 

1  iiH 

X4p 

l40 

0  n7n 

"3   1  1  A 

0,1x0 

3,150 

-Norfolk 

:  2.0 

7 
•  1 

1  m 

1  nn 

105 

1 A/^ 

XOO 

7n 

63 
^  y 

-Other 

:  4.8 

4.0 

3.5 

65 

80 

55 

31^ 

320 

192 

North  Carolina 

:  7.8 

ii.7 

^.5 

90 

120 

110 

684 

564 

495 

Georgia 

:  1.3 

.6 

.8 

hi 

48 

45 

61 

38 

36 

Kentucky 

:  11.3 

9.8 

9.3 

69 

67 

70 

786 

657 

651 

Tennessee 

:  10.0 

7.0 

7.0 

76 

70 

85 

751 

490 

595 

Texas 

:  11,0 

10.5 

10.8 

163 

180 

175 

1,816 

1,890 

1,890 

California 

:  10.0 

8.8 

8.0 

295 

300 

320 

2^928 

2^640 

2,560 

Total 

:101.1 

87.7 

86.  IT 

136.6 

144. 

145.7 

13,772 

12,685 

12^591 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  June  I963 


Crop  Reporting 
MAY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Board,  SRS,  USDA 


State 


Number  of  layers  :      Eggs  per  100 
on  band  during  L^yj^  _l£y£^£ 
"1962      :    1963      :  19^2      :  19^3" 


__Duri^ng  ^©.y 
1962    :  19^3 


Total  eggs  produced 

Jan. -May  i.ncl.  1/ 
1962  1963 


Maine 
N.H. 
Vt. 
Mass. 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa_^  

__N_^Atl_^  _ 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

^ETNTCent 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.Dak. 
S .Dak. 

Nebr. 
Kans. 


Thousands  Thousands 

37wr 


Number  Number 


__V_^NXent, 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 


2 
7 
9 
1^ 

11 
10 
10 
6 
8 

'\'E 
"1^ 

19 
8 
2 
7 
7 
5 

1 

5 
1 

10 

k 
11 

5 


23^ 
h2k- 

684 
562 
3^0 

973 
920 
490 
60^ 
235 
13^^ 
257 
533 
071 
783 
77H 

17^' 
861 

h72 
100 
179 
506 
162 

^60 
276 
168 
616 

08 
719 
430 


to 


H19 
28^ 
878 

783 
388 
3li+ 
769 
86i^ 
886 
168 
91''+ 
118 
268 
386 
761 

757 
3^6 
58 
i^,6l8 
2,^+90 
-30,519 
_4'^,235 
289 
 2-9 

290,1+69 


1,430 
716 
2,521 
358 

7,854 
9,138 
lM94_ 
^3,234 
1078^^6" 
9,676 
9,503 

7^988__ 

53^671^ 

12,398 

17,896 

7,499 
2,016 
6,522 
6,767 
32.^32_ 
57^930_^ 

6o4 
1,283 
5,874 
1,540 

10,749 
4,826 
14,496 

6,039 


Tf5,4ll  1 
"47718"  "  I 
4,678  1 
9,070  1 
8,886  1 
8,580  2 
2,660  1 
2,738  1 
_  12^4 52_  _  1 
53^782__  1 

915  1 

1,100  2 

262  1 

1,346  1 

784  1 

751  1 
1,332  2 

,     51  1 

4,532  2 

2,464  2 

33,046  1 

_  5675^37  _  1 
290, 6I1  1 
30"  "  I 

 780  1 

_29lj;.42l7  7  1 
totals  based 


052 
891 
928 
978 
934 

897 
934 
773 
941 
90"^ 
98U: 
034 
015 

953 
990 
001 

037 
099 
015 
024 
065 

102 
058 

067 
H57 
953 
962 
972 
941 
891 
897 
000 


2,021 

1,9C6 

1,928 

1,953 

1;897 

1,891 
1,950 
1,829 
1^965 
X929" 
"1,996" 
2,037 
2,027 
1,972 
2^012 

2_^013' 

2,021 

2,089 

1,972 

2,021 

2,083 

2,040 
2_j_027 
'2_^057' 

■1,879' 
1,851 

1,953 
2,006 

1,934 

1,891 
1,900 

1,944 


Millions 

— — 

27 
13.2 
51 
6.6 

56 

283 

221 
209 
212 

119 

93^ 
"  289  " 

4i7 

171 

^3 
148 

158 

_  « 

1' 332 

12.3  " 

25 
101 

32 
205 

83 


Millions  Millions 


109 


75 
27 
13.8 
49 
6.8 
61 

167 
281 
•  "834"  " 
216"  ~ 
197 
193 
112 
161 

"  ?I9l  ' 
251 
374 
148 
4i 
136 
138 
98 
■171H67  ' 

11.3' 

24 

115 
31 

208 
91 
275 
117 


349 
l42 

24? 

33 

286 

'^51 
778 

1^386 
"4,oW 
1,062 
1,019 
1,010 

863 

5^532 

1,505 

2,078 

798 

198 
723 

763 

5C8 
^,572 

121 
484 
152 

959 
4oi 

1,095 

523 


Millions 

 3^^ 

137 

67 
239 

3^ 
304 
721 
764 

i'351  _ 
L3j.983_ 

1,0^7 
964 
920 


_  i9 
"4^252" 

1,313" 
1,821 

689 
184 
664 

__463 
'5^809" 
52' 
115 
528 
146 

990 

435 
1,279 

559 


__S_j_Atl^ 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

_S_.  Cent_^ 

Vont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif.  

We  st .  " 
J\E  States 
AlasEa 
Hawaii  

U.  S. 


40 
*  H 
4 

7 
7 
7 
2 

2 
12 
■50 


1/" Cum'jJ.ative  State 


933 
H8S 
854 
894 
804 
027 
789 
953 
922 
900 
965 

9^ 
903 
906 

987 
030 
860 
015 
006 
990 
989 
972 
78H 
824 
972 


1_^920_ 

■l,9"^7 
1,872 
1,922 
1,885 
1,928 
1,826 
l;.934 
1,872__ 
"ll900„ 
"1,972 
2,024 
2,052 

1,984 

1,959 
2,030 
1^968 
1,978 
1,990 
1_^9^__ 

"1^973 
■l;9^6" 
"17743" 
1^897_ 

1,905 


789 
"  "81  " 
90 
147 

ill 

50 
56 
_  248 

953 
"  "iH" 

23 

26 
14.5 

15.0 

27 
1.1 

93 

607 
7  880  7 

5,71*4 
""■0.5 
_13.7 

5,725 


_872_ 

92 
88 

174 
168 
165 
^9 
53 
_233_ 
1,022 
•  ~  18"  ' 
22 

26 

15.6 
14. 7 
27 
1.0 

?0 

__650_ 

'  -919^  ' 
'5,712 
075' 

_  ^^J> 
"52.'^27_  ■ 
a. 


3,791 

683 
588 
656 
226 
258 
1,126 

"  ^,33^ 
 3B 

113 
25 

122 
66 

69 
131 

441 
247 
2,759 
"  5,06§ 

'27,335 
 5 

66 

?L593 


_4^104_ 

399 
390 

787 
763 
726 

219 

239 
1,063 
"475H6" 

"""H9" 
106 
24 

121 
72 

69 
128 

,  5 
437 
240 
_2^960_ 

4,251 

2679H5" 

_  _ 

27,057 


on  unrounded  monthly  dat. 
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